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There is truth in the adage that what is well begun 
is already half done; but it is also true that that 
Which is half done will prove a failure unless it is 
Wholly done. The last half of a good thing is quite 
as important as the first half, and it is often harder 
to keep on and finish a work than it was to begin it. 
It takes two halves to make a whole in any sphere. 


A lesson-paper is a poor substitute for the Bible in 
 Sunday-school class; yet there are many Sunday- 
schools where the lesson for the day is read by both 
teachers and scholars from the lesson-paper, instead 
of from the Bible, in the opening exercises of the 
school. Bibles were never used in the Sunday-school 
48 generally as they are to-day; but they ought to be 
used even more generally than at present. It is for 
every superintendent to secure the use of Bibles in 
his Sunday-schools to the full extent that he deems 
desirable. He can compass this, if he will. 


Tt often takes a brave man to know how to win a 
Victory ; it always takes bravery to know how to accept 
defeat. It is much easier to die in the battle than 
talmly to go on living in quiet acceptance of the fact 








that one is beaten, and in suppression of the feelings 
that would prompt one not to acquiesce in the rulings 
of Providence. There is a world of self-restraint in 
the sentiment which inspired the Spanish couplet which 
has been Englished thus: 
“Gladly we would have rested had we won; 
But having lost, most gladly do we rest.” 


And there is a world of truth in Joaquin Miller’s 


.| stanza: 


“Oh! great is the hero who wins a ‘fame; 
But greater, many and many a time, 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame, 
And lets God finish the thought sublime.” 


There is no knowledge which is more dearly bought 
and which ought therefore to be more highly valued, 
than a knowledge of one’s ignorance. To know 
within well-defined limits what one does not know, 
and perhaps cannot know, is the next best thing to 
knowing what one does know, or can know. Scien- 
tific ignorance is indeed a necessary part of scientific 
knowledge; and as it is the knowledge of one’s igno- 
rance that is salutary and enlightening, so it is the 
ignorance of one’s ignorance that is degrading and 
dangerous. In the Preface to Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary, now in course of preparation, 
allusion is made to the immense labor that has some- 
times to be expended, just “to be able to write the 
words ‘ Derivation unknown’ as the net outcome of 
hours of research, and of testing the statements put 
forth without hesitation in other works.” But the 
knowledge that the derivation is unknown is a knowl- 
edge in one sense as exact and as well defined as a 
knowledge of the derivation itself would be; and this 
positive knowledge of this ignorance is likely to be 
far better than any form of dubiousness that is per- 
mitted to stand in the place of knowledge. If we 
cannot make sure that we know something, the next 
best thing is to make sure that we know nothing. 
That of itself is something worth knowing. 


He who lives for money must be contented with 
money alone as the return of his labor; he must not 
expect attainment or reputation in any other line 
than that of a money-getter. And in order to get 
money he must work and plan on the plane of mere 
money-getters. It is true that many a man gets 
money in the line of an ennobling business or profes- 
sion, but not if money-getting is his prime object 
there. No man can be foremost in any exalted pur- 
suit if he cares more for the money returns of that 
pursuit than for the pursuit itself. No physician can 
become eminent in his profession who cares more for 
his fees than for his patients. No lawyer can be a 
great lawyer who gives the first place in his thoughts 
to what he is to make out of every case he under- 
takes. No manufacturer or inventor can rise above 
his average fellows while he thinks chiefly of money- 
getting. No man can serve two masters in any sphere 
of life. If money is what he lives for, he must find 
his satisfaction in money-getting. Peculiarly is it 
true that literature and art are pursuits that forbid 
success to those who enter them as money-seekers. 
“ Mark Twain,” not long ago, gave wise counsel to 
young writers who sought money as the first reward 
of their literary labors,—-reminding them that mere 
manual labor would bring speedier cash returns than 
literary ventures which were undertaken as a means 





of personal support. And now the keen-witted author 
of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” gives similar counsel 
to those who would make art their life-work. In an 
article in Scribner’s Magazine he says: “If you 
adopt an art to be your trade, weed your mind at the 
outset of all desire for money. What you may 
decently expect, if you have some talent and much 
industry, is such an income as a clerk will earn with 
a tenth or, perhaps, a twentieth, of your nervous 
output. Nor have you the right to look for more; 
in the wages of the life, not in the wages of the“trade, 
lies your reward ; the work is here the wages.” And 
so it is in all work on any high plane of human 
endeavor, “in the wages of the life, not in the wages 
of the trade, lies the reward; the work itself is 
the wages.” 





SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF 
CHILD-TRAINING. 


Child-training can compass much, but child-training 
cannot compass everything, in determining the powers 
and the possibilities of a child under training. Each 
child can be trained in the way he should go, but not 
every child can be trained to go in the same way. 
Each child can be trained to the highest and fullest 
exercise of his powers, but no child can be trained to 
the exercise of powers which are not his. Each child 
can be trained to his utmost possibilities, but not every 
child can be trained to the utmost possibilities of every 
other child. Child-training has the fullest scope of 
the individual capacity of the particular child under 
treatment, and child-training is limited in every case 
by the limitations of the particular child’s capacity 
individually. 

A child born blind can be trained to such a use of 
his other senses that he can do more in the world than 
many a poorly trained child who has sight; but a 
blind child can never be trained to discern differences 
in colors at a distance. A child who has by nature 
a dull ear for music can be trained to more or less of 
musical skill; but a child who is born without the 
sense of hearing can never be trained to quickness in 
the discerning of sounds. A child can be trained to 
facility in the use of every sense and faculty and limb 
and member and muscle and nerve which he*possesses ; 
but no training will give to a child a new sense, a new 
faculty, a new limb, a new member, a new muscle, a 
new nerve. Child-training can make anything of a 
child that can be made of that child, but child-training 
cannot change a child’s nature and identity. 

The limitations of child-training are more likely 
to be realized than its extensive scope. Indeed, the 
supposed limitations of child-training are very often 
unreal ones. Many a parent would say, for example, 
that you cannot change a child’s form and features 
and expression by training; yet, as a matter of fact, 
a child’s form and features and expression can be, 
and often are, matorially changed by training. The 
chest is expanded, the waist is compressed, a curved 
spine is straightened, or a deformity of limb is cor- 
rected, by persistent training with the help of mechani- 
cal appliances. Among some primitive peoples, the 
form of every child’s head is brought to a conven- 
tional standard by a process of training ; as, among 
other primitive peoples, the feet or the ears or the 
eyes or the lips are thus conventionally trained into 
shape. And in all lands the expression of the face 
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steadily changes under the process of persistent 


_ training. 


As it is with the physical form, so it is with the 
mental and moral characteristics of a child; the 
range is wide within the limitations of possible results 
from the training process. A nervous temperament 
cannot, it is true, be trained into a phlegmatic one, or 
a phlegmatic temperament be trained into a nervous 
one; but a child who is quick and impulsive can be 
trained into moderation and carefulness of speech and 
of action, while a child who is sluggish and inactive 
can be trained to rapidity of movement and to energy 
of endeavor. An imbecile mind can never be trained 
into the possibilities of native genius, nor can a moral 
nature of the lowest order be trained to the same 
measure of high conscientiousness, as a nature that is 
keenly sensitive to every call of duty and to the 
rights and the feelings of others; but training can 
give unsuspected power to the dormant faculties of 
the dull-minded, and can marvelously develop the 
latent moral sense of any child who is capable of dis- 
cerning between right and wrong in conduct. 

The sure limitations of a child’s possibilities of 
training are obvious to a parent. If one of the 
physical senses be lacking to the child, no training will 
restoré that sense, although wise training may enable 
the child to overcome many of the difficulties that 
meet him as a consequence of his native lack. And 
80, also, if the child have such unniistakable defects 
of mind and of character as prove him to be inferior 
to the ordinary grade of average humanity, the wisest 
training cannot be expected to lift him above the 
ordinary level of average humanity. But if a child 
be in the possession of the normal physical senses, 
and the normal mental faculties, and the normal 
moral capacities, of his race, he may, by God’s bless- 
ing, be trained to the best and fullest use of his 
powers in these several spheres, in spite of all the 
hindrances and drawbacks that are found in the per- 
version or the imperfect development of those powers 
at his start in life, 

In other words, if the child be grievously deformed 
or defective at birth, or by some early casualty, there 
is an inevitable limitation accordingly to the possi- 
bilities of his training; but if he be in possession of 
an ordinary measure of faculties and capacity, his 
training will decide the manner and method and 
extent of the use of his God-given powers. It is 
largely a child’s training that settles the question 
whether he is graceful or awkward in his personal 
movements, gentle or rough in his ways with his 
fellows, considerate or thoughtless in his bearing 
toward others;. whether he is captious or tractable 
within the bounds of due restraint; whether he is 
methodical and precise or unsystematic and irregu- 
lar in the discharge of his daily duties; whether he 
is faithful in his studies or is neglectful of them; 
whether he is industrious or indolent in his habits; 
whether the tastes which he indulges in his diet and 
dress and reading and amusements and companion- 
ships are refined or are low. In all these things his 
course indicates what his training has been, or it sug- 
gests the training that he needed, but has missed. 

And all this goes to show how much for a child 
depends on his wise training, and how great is the 
responsibility of one who trains a child. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is one thing to quote a Bible text in another than 
its correct form, when it is quoted as a Bible text; but 
it is quite another thing to give the truth of a Bible text 
in a form which better expresses the meaning of that 
text than the form in which it appears in our English 
version, when no claim is made of literalness of quota- 
tion. Yet these two things are often confounded. 
Recently The Sunday School Times called attention to 
the frequency of the first-named error. Now The Sun- 
day School Times is called to account for its freedom in 
the second line of reference. Let us look at the two 
things together. The old story of Dean Swift is, in sub- 
stance, that when on one occasion he was to preach a 
charity sermon, he went into the pulpit and gave out as 
his text the Bible passage, “ He that giveth to the poor 





lendeth to the Lord ;” and that then, as his entire ser- 


mon, he said: “ Brethren, you hear the offer. If you 
like the security, down with your dust.” On thestrength 
of this story the words of the Dean’s text are often cited 
asa Bible quotation; although they do not occur in that 
form in the Bible, even while their spirit is found in 
Proverbs19:17. Thus, not long ago, at a thank-offering 
service, the Editor of The Sunday School Times heard 
this’ misquoted text read off nearly a dozen times in one 
evening as a specific written citation from the Scriptures. 
And this text was mentioned by him as one which is 
thus popularly misquoted very frequently. In the same 
issue of The Sunday School Times he made use of the 
expression, “ I know in whom [ have believed,” as fitting 
words of hope for the lips of one of whom he was writing. 
More than one keen-eyed reader has called attention to 
this seeming inconsistency on his part. For example, 
an Illinois correspondent writes : 

I was a little amused, after reading the article on misquota- 
tion of Bible texts, entitled ‘‘ Bricks Without Straw,” on the 
first page of your issue of August 4, to find, on turning to the 
leading editorial in the same paper, the common misquotation, 
“T know in whom I have believed.” Who nodded that time? 
Years ago I heard a peculiarly helpful sermon from that text, 
in which particular attention was called to the fact that there 
is no word “in” in the text, and to the fuller meaning it has 
without that word. “I know whom I have believed.” Ever 
since that time, when I see or hear the text used in the form in 


which it appearssin the editorial, I cannot help wishing that | 


the user had read Paul’s letter to Timothy more carefully. 


He who writes with any care ought to be grateful that 
his words are closely scrutinized; hence it is pleasant 
for the Editor of The Sunday School Times to receive 
these proofs of the watchfulness of his more intelligent 
readers. But in this instance he believes that the above- 
cited words of Paul to Timothy are better rendered in 
the form in which they were mentioned incidentally in 
the Editorial in question than in the form in which they 
appear in our common English version; even though he 
must differ so far from the clergyman whose sermon made 
such an impression on the Illinois correspondent. This 
point was, indeed, treated quite fully in Notes on Open 
Letters just two years ago this very week. It was then 
said by the Editor: ‘To believe in, or to believe on, the 
Saviour may be more than merely to believe him. Thus, 
at Matthew 27: 42, the King James Version had, ‘We 
will believe him;’ but the Revised Version reads, ‘We 
will believe on him.’ Similarly in other passages. There 
is a sense in which even ‘the devils believe’ Jesus; but 
in no sense do they believe on him br in him.” Cony- 
beare and Howson translate 1 Timothy 1: 12: “I know 
in whom I have trusted.” The Speaker’s Commentary 
gives the same form, as better than that of the King 
James Version. The Revision gives it: ‘I know him 
whom I have believed.” It may, in fact, be said without 
hesitation, that “I know whom I have believed ” fails to 
bring out the fullest meaning of the Greek text. If, how- 
ever, one is quoting the text as a text from the King 
James Version or from the Revision, he would do well 
to be accurate in his citation accordingly; but if he 
wishes to give the true force of the text itself, he is at 
liberty to choose between the possible renderings of the 
words in their original. 


Many a person is unready to obey God’s direction 
when he knows what God would have him do. Many 
another is not sure what God would have him do, when 
he is ready to do just as God directs. These two classes 
of persons are differently affected by the story of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, in our current Bible 
lessons. Those of the one class are glad that they are 
not held in leading-strings to the same extent as the 
Israelites. Those of the other class wish that they might 
be as sure of their path of duty as the Israelites were of 
theirs, It is from this latter class that letters of inquiry 
are now coming in freely. Thus a Pennsylvania 
reader says: 

The lesson on “ The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire” brings out 
some points of practical importance that remain hard for me to 
solve. One of them that has caused me much anxious thought, 
and now more than ever, springs from the question, “ Is it right 
to change our place of abode without consulting the Lord con- 
cerning it?” Now, if we ask this guidance, how will he make 
our way plain? If you will kindly give us your views upon 
this through your Notes on Open Letters, you will greatly 
oblige me, and will throw light upon a point which troubles 
me not a little. 


An active Christian worker in Iowa writes: 


I have read with interest and with hearty affirmative 
response, the stirring exposition of the twenty-third verse of 
the lesson for August 26, in your Illustrative Applications. 
While I believe that the soldier of the cross, if he be thoroughly 
disciplined, will do just as you state, provided he knows just 
what the order is, still I do not understand how he is to be so 











unerring in his understanding of what God does want partiey, 
larly of him, Can you give me further light? 

And yet again, from a New York State correspondent 
there comes this inquiry : 

I have just read Dr. McLaren’s article, “ Perfect Guidance 
and Prompt Following,” in which he says that our guidance jy 
every bit as real, and more noble and thorough, than that of 
Israel led by the pillar of fire, ete, I believe all he says; by 
I am often perplexed as to the interpretation of Scripture, ang 
I have a practical difficulty which I thought you might help 
me to solve, and, in doing so, beyefit some other readers besides 
myself, In 2 Corinthians 6 : 14, we are admonished to be “ not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” Is it right for g 
Christian to go into partnership in business with a worldly 
man, or to join a stock company, and be a director therein ; oy 
does this passage only apply to the marriage bond? Many 
men who make no Christian profession are good and honorable 
in all business relations. What does the Bible teach oy 
this point? 

God’s guidance for his children is quite as direct and 
explicit now as in the days of Moses; but now as then 
the children of God have various individual needs which 
are to be met in different ways, in the plan of God’s lead- 
ings. Besides the pillar of cloud and of fire to tell them 
when to start, the Israelites had need of the trumpets of 
Moses to indicate the order of their moving, and they 
also had need of the skill of Hobab to show them a safe 
pathway through the wilderness. There were doubt. 
less blind Israelites, in that host, who had to depend 
on the words of others for their knowledge of the 
time to start or to stop. Some were sick, and had to be 
carried. Probably there were more who moved because 
othefs moved, than moved because of their own desire to 
follow God’s leadings. So now, while the Holy Spirit is 
the guide of every believer, and the Bible is the believer's 
chart, every believer needs to consider the teachings of 
God’s providence and of human experience, and to 
recognize his dependence, within limits, on the counsel 
and the help of his fellows. Every station in which a 
child of God finds himself has its own duties, to the 
doing of which God has summoned. him by assigning 
him to that station. Asa child, he has his duties to his 
parents and to his brothers and sisters. As a scholar, he 
has his duties to his teacher. As a servant, as a clerk, 
as a laborer“in any sphere, he has his duties to thuse who 
are over him. As a parent, as a teacher, as an employer, 
he has his duty to those who are underhim. So long 
as he has duties in this sphere which cannot be left 
without a loss to those who are in it, he has no right to 
leave this sphere on any impttlse of his own preferences. 
If God would have him elsewhere, God will make the 
way clear for him to leave this sphere without his shirk- 
ing of these duties, to the loss of others; for duties never 
conflict. If he is really in doubt about his duty, he 
ought to go to God in all confidence, and ask for special 
guidance, with a certainty of its being given to him. 
Then in the light of God’s word, of God’s providences, 
of wise counsel, and of his own enlightened reason, he 
ought to do that which he supposes God would prefer 
him to do; and having made his decision under such 
circumstances, he ought never to regret that decision, or 
be led to think it a wrong one, because of its results 
being different from his expectations or his preferences. 
As to one’s being unequally yoked with unbelievers, that 
injunction clearly has reference only to such a partner- 
ship as forbids one’s freedom of hearty worship in the 
loving service of Christ. It apparently does apply to the 
marriage relation; for that relation is based first of all 
upon devotedness to God. It obviously does not apply 
to the ordinary intercourses and associations of business, 
which enable a Christian to do more for his Master in 
many respects, and to do less for him in none. 


A Jew is an object of interest to every student of his 
tory, to every student of mankind, to every student of 
religion, and to every student of the Bible. A Jew 
stands as the representative of a race that is absolutely 
unique in its history, unique in its characteristics, 
unique in its religion, and unique in its place in the 
Bible story. But peculiarly is the Jew an object of deep 
and tender interest to the sincere Christian believer; for 
the hope of the Christidn is that he himself shall be, 
through his faith, counted as one with the Jews in thei 
privileges as God’s peculiar people. Jesus was a Jew. 
He loved the Jews. He it was who said, “Salvation is 
from the Jews.” He who is “the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea and for ever,” loves the Jews now as he loved 
them while he was here in the flesh. Whoever has the 
spirit of Jesus is a lover of the Jews. That the Jews 
have been persecuted by Christians in many places and 
all along the Christian centuries is a proof that the spirit 
of Christ has not had full sway among the professed dis 
ciples of Christ, But always there have been Christiams 
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who loved the Jews because they were Jews, and it is 

tifying to know that the number of such Christians 
it never so great as at the present hour. It is in the 
of a true-hearted Christian believer that an Illinois 


irit i 
= pondent writes on this subject as follows: 


corres 

I do not know that Notes on Open Letters will be open to such 
matter as I venture to send, but I do desire very much to see 
the subject agitated, as it was opened by Mr. George W. Cable 
in your issue of July 28. When, in studying the lesson on the 
atonement, I read his opening paragraph, I stopped short with 
an answering chord throbbing at my heart—literally. I say, 
Bless him for these words: “In merely honest recognition of 
indebtedness to the Hebrew race, the Christian world ought to 
be moving heaven and earth to persuade the Jew of the mes- 
siahship of J esus.” I have long wondered why, amidst all the 
missionary zeal of the day, the Jew is passed by with such 
indifference. Formerly I belonged to that large and noble (!) 
army of Christendom which despises the Jew, and in so doing 
thinks it does God service. But acquaintance with some gentle 
and courteous members of this monumental race changed 
prejudice into @ great desire to see them worshiping with us, 
Jesus, of the lineage of their own David, who could say, “ Before 
Abraham was, Iam.” Being thus interested, I have sought to 
learn the feelings of others, and have talked with many people. 
I have found a very few eager, some hostile, but the vast 
majority either indifferent or, theretofore, entirely without 
thought on the subject, accepting the Jew and his peculiar 
attitude as a matter of course, scarcely recognizing that he was 
included in the gospel call. Is that the fact? Cannot the Jew 
besaved? Paul asked that question: ‘Did God cast off his 
people? God forbid ;”? and Paul answers it too: “ God did not 
cast off his people which he foreknew.” “ Did they stumble 
that they might fall? God forbid: but by their fall salvation 
is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” 
“They also, if they continue not in their unbelief, shall be 
grafted in: for God is able to graft them in again.” “A har- 
dening in part hath befallen Israel until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved” (Rom. 
11:1, 2, 11, 23, 25). Do not these inspired words, and the fact 
that there have been and are Jewish Christians, prove that there 
may be many willing minds among them waiting for us to make 
the advance? And does not Mr. Cable express the whole great 
duty in that sentence of his? Do not every kindred and tongue 
and nation owe to the Hebrews, God’s chosen vessel, an incal- 
culable debt of gratitude? Is the Christian world moving 
heaven and earth to convince them that Christ is their Mes- 
siah? Shall we not strive and keep striving to show them that 
in him are fulfilled the prophecies of the temple service and 
the pictures that the prophets drew of the “mighty God,” the 
“Prince of peace”? Can we not show them that the Gentiles 
do serve Jesus, as they were to serve “him that should come’’? 
that kings and princes run to him,and that out of Judah has 
come the lawgiver for the whole earth? I fear we read with 
closed hearts the tender words full of tears and longing inex- 
pressible of that Hebrew of the Hebrews, Paul the apostle tethe 
Gentiles: “I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” That 
which he could not accomplish will some time be done; and if we 
essay it with his zeal, we may find it more glorious than we 
thought. “Forif the casting away of them is the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead?” This summer, fot the first time in my life (not being 
a Methodist), I attended a camp-meeting, and I shall never for- 
get one face noticeable among all the rest for its shining. The 
man was a converted Jew. Presently he rose, and spoke some 
simple, earnest words about Christ, his God and Saviour, closing 
with “My heart’s desire and prayer to God is that I and my 
family may bring others to him.” What might not be the 
result if to every daily prayer of every Christian were added that 
of Paul: “‘ My heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that 
they might be saved; ” that the Israelites, “to whom pertaineth 
the adoption and the glory and the covenants and the giving 
of the law and the service of God and the promises, whose are 
the fathers and of whom concerning the flesh Christ came,” 
might turn untohim. Just now The Jewish Messenger, in an 
editorial copied in The Sunday School Times for August 11, 
issues a call for Jewish students of the Scriptures to include in 
fair-minded study the New Testament. Is not this an advance 
full of promise? And while they themselves are turning 
toward the gospel narrative, shall the Christian world fail to 
sound abroad its call for prayer and labor in behalf of God’s 
ancient people? 


The words of Mr. Cable, in expression of a loving 
interest in the truest welfare of the Jews, have met with 
& warm response from various readers; and his words 
are in full accord with that which has been said on the 
same subject in all the editorial utterances of The Sun- 
day School Times for years past. Jewish and Christian 
scholars in Europe and in America are co-working in 
various lines of biblical research more heartily and more 
generally than ever before. Prominent Jewish writers 
are among the specialists who have aided the students 
of the International series of Bible lessons in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times for the past ten years. 
Meanwhile, scholars who are Jews by their birth and 
who are Christians in their faith are among its regular 
corps of lesson-writers. Christianity is winning many 
to its belief from among the Jews, while yet more who 
are still firm in their religious conviction as Jews are 


exhibitors of a “Christian spirit” in their attitude 
toward those who hold a different view from theirs of 
Jesus as the Christ. It is sad indeed to know that this 
Christian spirit is so often found lacking in the attitude 
of Christians toward the Jews as Jews. 








STREAM AND SINGER. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


The stream has a steady voice, 

And some will listen and say : 
“Ah! look how her waves rejoice, 
A leap through the night and day.” 
But bend you close, if you may, 
And soon you will feel and know 
How her ery is a sorrow-throe 

That yearns for the far away. 


The singer is glad betimes, 

But his under-thought is a tear. 
He will ripple along in rhymes 
That speak of the springing year; 
But stand you beside, and hear 
The beat of his heart, and soon 
There will sound a sob in the tune 
That is full of the dim and dear. 


But the sorrow is ne’er for naught 

Of the stream and the poet’s ery, | 

For they tell of a treasure sought, 

And they moan that it is not nigh; 

Till the folk who are passing by 

Are moved with a deep desire 

To strive and to still aspire, 

Though the dawns and the day-tides die. 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 


BY ALEXANDER R, THOMPSON, D.D. 


Never had any man a more wonderful burial. No 
human hands assisted at it. It was not left for the 
winds to cover with the dust of the mountain the stal- 
wart form of the eagle-eyed leader; nor for the dew and 
the rain to moisten it; nor for the sunshine to waste and 
bleach it. It was not left unburied. Moses died, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, and he buried him in a val- 
ley in the land of Moab, 

The earthly life of the great leader went out™as wonder- 
fully as it came in. His mother’s resolute love, sorely 
put to it to save the child who was too fair to be tamely 
yielded to cruel murder, strong in its faith in God, 
trusted him in the very track of the daughter of the 
Pharaohs, and had its swift reward in the command of 
her woman’s heart: “‘ Take this child away, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” Who can doubt 
that it was by the impulsion of the Holy Spirit that this 
brave Hebrew mother was led to make a venture so peril- 
ous, that yet resulted in such blessed success? What 
name this faithful mother gave him when first she felt 
his baby breath against her cheek, we do not know. 
But all after ages have come to know him by the name 
which his deliverer gave her foundling when she drew 
him from the water: Moses,—drawn out. We may be 
sure that there were other watchers than the little 
Miriam around the fragile ark of bulrushes, trusted with 
tears and prayers to the treacherous waters of the Nile, 
and the perilous possibilities of Egyptian cruelty. We 
may be sure that God’s angels and God himself were 
there. That the yet unspoken promise was being ful- 
filled, “Certainly I will be with thee,” and that thus 
the elect of heavenly wisdom was safely kept for the life 
of magnificent achievement fer whick he was destined. 
It is not strange that a life on earth so beginning should 
have as grand an ending; that the same majestic atten- 
dants who gathered at his cradle should gather at his 
grave; that He who put it in the heart of Moses’ 
mother to fashion the ark of rushes which proved to be 
an ark of life to him, should, when his earthly life had 
been completed, take in charge his body, and summon 
the same heavenly ministrants to fulfill their effice at 
his burial. 

There is an aspect of that burial which is sad and 
sorrowful. It was in a valley in the land of Moab. And 
the land of Moab was outside of Canaan. What could 
be sadder than that the grave of Moses should be on the 
border of the land of promise, but outside of it? Not 
where so many Hebrew graves were left, amid the sand 
of the desert; and not where the grave of Miriam lay, in 
Kadesh; or the grave of Aaron, amid the cliffs of Mount 
Hor. Nearer the goodly land than they. On the very 
edgeof it, but still outside. 

The sad reason for this is best given in the very words 





interested readers of Christian publications, and are 


of Holy Scripture. When the host lay encamped in the 


chode with Moses, then “the Lord spake viitc Moses, say* 

ing, Take the rod, and gather thou the assembly together; 

thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the rock 

before their eyes; and it shall give forth his water, and 

thou shalt bring forth to them water out of the rock: so 

thou shalt give the congregation and their beasts drink. 

And Moses took the rod from before the Lord, as he 

commanded him. And Moses and Aaron gathered the 

congregation together before the rock, and he said unto 

them, Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water out 

of this rock? And Moses lifted up his hand, and with 

his rod he smcte the rock twice; and the water came out 

abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their beasts 

also. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because 

ye believed me not, to sanctify me in the eyes of the children 

of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this congregation 

into the land which I have given them,” 

The word of the Lord was fulfilled. Aaron died in 

Mount Hor, and the priesthood devolved upon Eleazar, 

his son; and Moses died in the land of Moab, and the 
leader of the people into the land of promise was Joshua, 

the son of Nun. When the march through the wilder- 
ness was over, and the children of Israel lay encamped 
on the border of Canaan, then—so runs the later record 
—the Lord said unto Moses: “Get thee up into this’ 
mountain Abarim, and see the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel. And when thou hast seen 
it, thou also shalt be gathered unto thy people, as Aaron 
thy brother was gathered. For ye rebelled against my 
commandment in the desert of Zin, in the strife of the 
congregation, to sanctify me at the water before their 
eyes: that is the water of Meribah in Kadesh in the 
wilderness of Zin.” 

The sad story would be incomplete without the record 
of his entreaty: “I besought the Lord at that time, say- 
ing, O Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy servant 
thy greatness, and thy mighty hand: for what God 1s 
there in heaven or in earth, that can do according to thy 
works? ... I pray thee, let me go over, and see the good 
land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, and 
Lebanon. But the Lord was wroth with me for your 
sakes, and would not hear me: and the Lord said unto me, 
Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto me of this matter, 
Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up thine 
eyes westward, and northward, and southward, and easte 


go over this Jordan.” 


“And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the 
mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho: and the Lord showed him all the land 
of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, and the south, and the. plain of the 
valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. 
And the Lord said unto him, This is the land which 
I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I have caused thee 
to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. So Moses the servant of the Lord died there 
in the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord, 
And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab.” 

But there is an aspect of this death and burial in 
which they are anything but sorrowful. First, as to 
Moses himself. He was a hundred and twenty years 
old, which in that early time was life’s superb com- 
pleteness. ‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” He never knew decrepitude nor decay. 
When a man among us dies in his prime, we are apt to 
bewail him as having prematurely fallen. If the life 
that now is were all, there would be some reason for such 
lamentation. But the life that now is, is not all. Here 
is but the beginning. This mortal life is not the house, 
butthe flight of steps up tothehouse. Death cannot come 
before its tine. And when it comes, it is but the step 
over a line, but the passing through a door, but the en- 
trance on life immortal and heavenly. If the work 
appointed to mortal life be completely done, what re- 
mains but that the promised rest follow it? Is it better 
to linger till the bright eye grows dull, and the silver lip 
dumb, till the subtile wit has failed, ahd we shrink and 
shiver in every blast? Or, if it please God that it be so, is 
it not better to go without all this into life immortal? 
Never to have less of life than we have in life’s bess 
days here; with an eye that is not dim, and a strength 
that is not abated, to lay our head on the lap of God, as 
we used to lay it on our mother’s lap, and fall asleep to 
wake in life immortal! 

And then as to the place of this death and burial. It 
was not in Canaan, but it was in full sight of Canaan. 
What a stup ndous work had come to its completeness! 





wilderness of Zin, and there was no water, and the people 


Forty yeas i. the court of the strongest of earth’s king» 


ward, and behold it with thine eyes: for thou shalt’not 


Then, finally, comes the record of his death and burial. _ 
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doms, and forty years’ communion with God in the desert, 
had been the preparation for it. And here was its grand 
ending. Between lay the successful struggle with the 


"most potent of earthly dynasties, the wonderful exodus 


through the cloven sea, the awful experience at Sinai, 
the compacted nationality, the fully organized church, 
the divine revelation, put in form to last until the end of 
time, the forty years of march and miracle, until, at 
length, the goodly heritage lay just across the river. 
What a life-work was here! What better time to die 
could have been found for the great chieftain? What 
fitter moment at which to transmit the leadership of the 
host to the younger soldier at his side? God knew it. 
He knows always when our work on earth is done; 
when all that he means to do by us here is accomplished. 
We may not be able to see it. With eager heart, and 
brain full of plans for an earthly future, we may shrink 
from the thought of leaving them. . But life eternal is 
the eternity of life. If a man keep Christ’s saying he 
shall never see death. We can never cease to be our- 
selves. Everything integral to us we carry with us into 
heaven. If life here has become love, service, com- 
munion, holy and heavenly, life beyond will be love, 
service, communion, holy and eternal. The same re- 
deeming love leads us up thither that led us in here. 
The same unerring wisdom chooses our birthday into 
heaven that chose our birthday into earth. Once over, 
we shall see it. His whole procedure with us will be 
visibly a unit,—time, place, and manner. Canaan was 
bright that day when the keen eye of the leader kindled 
into rapture at the sight of Jericho’s palm-trees, and 
Ephraim’s broad plains, and Judah’s hills and valleys, 
and Lebanon’s lofty summits, and the dim blue distant 
sea, But who can doubt that heaven was brighter, when 
life had gone up into life eternal? 

Then the company! To an earthly eye there was no 
company. Only a lone man going out from the encamp- 
ment that lay in broad lines at the foot of the mountain, 
who went climbing up the ravines till he came to the 
very summit. There broke on his entranced vision the 
magnificent landscape. Long and eagerly, with his eye 
flashing and his lip quivering with unutterable emotion, 
we may believe that he gazed, while the Lord showed 
him the land promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
And then that glorious vision glided into another ineffa- 
bly more glorious, which no mortal tongue could describe. 
What followed is only told in the briefest way, and as it 
can be fairly conjectured from later Scripture. The Lord 
was with him. Moses died there, according to the 
word of the Lord. He buried him, No man knew of 
hissepulchre. But there is that mysterious scripture by 
St. Jude: “ Michael the archangel... contending with 
the devil .. . about the body of Moses.” The words are 
best taken to mean what they seem to mean. The next 
time that mortal eyes will behold the body of Moses will 
be on the Mount of Transfiguration. And between is 
the mysterious conflict in which angels are the contes- 
tarts, The chariots and horsemen of God came for Elijah. 
There were angels seen by the holy women keeping watch 
in the sepulchre of the Lord Jesus. These lifts of the 
curtain discover to us an integral part of their mighty, 
holy ministry. 

And now what a wealth of suggestion is there in this 
death and burial of Moses! “ Moses the servant of the 
Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” The death 
and burial of Moses were according to the will and word 
ofthe Lord. And so our death and burial will be. The 
time when, the place where, the method by which, we 
are to go from mortal life to life immortal, are divinely 
ordered. Life’s beginning for us on earth depends on 
the will of God. Immortal life’s beginning for us in 
Paradise depends equally on the will of God. We may 
believe that our life on earth will continue until his pur- 
pose in it is accomplished. Then will come life immor- 
tal and eternal. “Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints.” Over their buried bodies his 
angels keep watch until the morning of the resufrection, 
whether their place of burial be known and watched 
over by men orno. No man knew of the sepulchre of 
Moses. But the Lord knew of it, and his angels kept 
vigil over it. And so there may be many another burial- 
place of which the like is true. “No man knoweth of 
it.” Under the deep sea, in some lonely desert, in some 
neglected spot which has fallen out of the remembrance 
ofmen. But out of the knowledge and remembrance of 
heaven it will never be, The Lord knoweth it, His 
angels guard the treasure in it. Unknown of men, it is 
yet a true cemetery,—a sleeping-place, At the signal of 
the Lord the sleepers will awake. “Thou shalt call, and 





I will answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work 
of thine hands.” “O grave, where is thy victory?” 
“Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE BENEFICENCE OF BENEFICENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR E, J. WOLF, D.D. 


Suppose there was no need for our giving! Suppose 
that the poor could be maintained, the orphans and 
widows supported, the suffering relieved, and misery and 
want everywhere removed without any contribution from 
your hand! Suppose that the gospel could be spread 
over the earth, the Bible circulated among all people, 
missionaries sent to every quarter of the globe, churches 
provided in every village of our own land and of heathen 
lands, and the whole world could be converted to Christ 
without your being called on for a single gift, would you 
have itso? Would you openly rejoice over the fact that 
such a blessed consummation cost you nothing whatever ? 
Could you have the effrontery to arise in an assembly of 
your neighbors and avow that this suited you exactly? 
Ah! you have neither the courage nor the meanness 
requisite for such an avowal. 

Away down in his heart a sordid, callous, covetous 
man might content himself with having neither part nor 
lot in the endeavors and sacrifices which the gospel 
prompts men to make for the improvement and comfort 
of others, but he would not care to expose to public gaze 
the brand of selfishness stamped upon his brow. It 
requires uncommon hardihood for a man to confess that 
he is living solely for himself,—or for his family, which 
amounts practically to the same thing. 

No doubt our largess could be dispensed with. The 
almighty, beneficent Father, who pities and cares for man, 
has no real need of us or of our means. Hecould boun- 
tifully provide for all, and not be in any way beholden 
to our co-operation. The God of nature could turn the 
stones into bread for the starving poor. The Hand that 
covers the frozen earth with feathery snow might with 
equal ease drop clothing and bedding from the sky for 
those who'shiver in the cold. The Builder of the uni- 
verse could readily supply homes and shelter for all, 
and by a single fiat terminate want and misery upon the 
earth. He might commission his angels to preach the 
gospel to every creature. He might inscribe the terms 
of salvation upon the concave of the sky, enabling every 
nation to read them in its own tongue. He might in one 
hour overspread the earth with temples and schools with- 
out the feeblest exertion on the part of his people, with- 
out a solitary contribution from their hands. 

But we know very well that God does nothing of this 
kind, He has not ordained things to proceed on that 
line. He has seen fit, in the sovereignty of his wisdom 
and the infinitude of his goodness, to make the whole 
work of humanity and of salvation dependent upon our 
co-operation, our charity, and our sacrifices. The care 
of the suffering and the conversion of sinners are by 
divine decree devolved upon us. 

And suppose they were not! Let us think, for a 
moment, that we are not required to bestow a thought, 
to feel one affection of concern, or to move a single mus- 
cle, in behalf of the welfare of our brethren, what would 
become of us? What would inevitably be the effect of 
such a condition upon our own temper and character? 
How could we endure this exemption from natural 
responsibility,—this atrophy of our noblest attributes? 

We would turn into monuments of selfishness. We 
would harden into granite and flint. The warm and 
sunny natures which we bring with us at our birth would 
be gradually transmuted into icebergs from whose freez- 
ing shadows human beings and all other beings would 
instinctively flee away. It is the law of our constitution 
that the fountains of love and sympathy created within 
our bosom must be kept flowing, the instincts of benevo- 
lence and compassion which bind men to their kind must 
be kept in exercise and action, our best and highest 
affections must have vent and play and practice, else 
the life will die outofthem. They will petrify or putrefy ; 
and man, from being the Lord of creation, worshiped by 
all beneath him, becomes its spectre, an object of uni- 
versal abhorrence, 

Did we but know what a beatitude comes back to us 
from every gift that proceeds from our hands! Could 
we but realize more distinctly that other quality of mercy 
which “ blesseth him that gives” as well as him that 
takes! Had he but a more lively consciousness of the 
spiritual benefits which accrue to us from our efforts to 





communicate either temporal or spiritual benefits! Could 
we but see how much richer we become by imparting tg 
others, we would never be guilty of impatience over the 
frequent appeals for help, nor suffer perplexity over the 
Saviour’s observation, “The poor ye have always 
with you.” 

O ye poor! What a precious boon you are to ys} 
How poor we should be without you! We could never 
dispense with you, though you might possibiy do with. 
out us. We are unspeakably richer for your presence 
in the world. We are mdde kinder, happier, nobler 
and more God-like by your constant appeals to our sym- 
pathy and your solicitations for our aid, Your necessj. 
ties keep love and mercy from dying out in our hearts, 

Men little understand the logic of beneficence when 
they complain that they “cannot afford to give,” “the 
calls are too numerous,” and so forth, in well-known 
strains of dolorous murmuring. The truth is they can. 
not afford not to give. By closing your heart against 
cries of distress you make yourself poorer, and not richer, 
In this case, a penny saved becomes a positive and 
irreparable loss, Do you forget that you have 2 twofold 
life, that your being is enclosed in two spheres,—a tem- 
poral and a spiritual one? That you have accordingly 
twofold interests at stake,—earthly goods, and such ag 
are heavenly ? 

By giving, you reduce, perhaps, your earthly store, 
By withholding, you lessen your heavenly treasure. By 
helping, your purse may shrink, but your soul expands; 
your material means are reduced, but your spiritual state 
is improved. By declining to help, you may, perchance, 
enlarge your worldly possessions, but you contract your 
heart; you manage in that way, so you think, to be richer 
in dollars, but you become poorer in the golden currency 
of generosity, benevolence, and goodness,—those ines- 
timable virtues which will shine undimmed when all the 
wealth of this world shall have turned to dust. 

Who would not rather be rich in character than pos- 
sess boundless lucre? Who does not value a big heart 
far above a big purse? Who does not aspire to the dig- 
nity and joy of living for others in preference to the 
sordid misery inseparable from living for one’s self? 
“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
ful.’ Oras Matthew records the Saviour’s language on 
this point, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” And “ remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’” ' 

Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 





WHAT RESULTS MAY BE EXPECTED 
FROM PRIMARY WORK? 
BY MRS, JULIA A. TERHUNE. 


I was calling, one day, at the home of one of my scholars. 
Her father, brought up in affluence and idleness, has 
been struggling hard for years to support his family: 
The mother, a lovely, refined woman, is slowly dying 
with consumption. In speaking of the pressure of daily 
toil and anxiety, and of her increasing weakness, she 
said: “I do not mind the work; I would gladly do it as 
long as my strength lasts, if I could only see any result 
from it, If I could see the smallest gain, I should beso 
encouraged; but to work on, and without any result or 
hope of any, is terrible.” In recalling her remark after 
wards, I thought how exactly it applied to our work in 
the Sunday-school, and how largely the quality of our 
labor is determined by the faith we have in its success. 
Without this faith we have nothing to inspire our hearts, 
nothing to stimulate our energies, nothing to lead us to 
search out and use the means which will lead to the 
desired end. 

But do we not too often take up our work with a very 
vague idea as to what results should come of it, 
when we ought rather to settle first what results are pos 
sible,—what success we may, with God’s help, achieve, 
if we do our part faithfully, and then, like Paul, “press 
toward the mark”? From teachers of older children, 
the answer to the question “For what are you working?” 
comes readily. “We work ‘4o bring souls to Christ, and 
to build up Christian character.” But for the primary 
teacher to say this, is by many regarded as absurd. The 
little children may be amused, may be interested in # 
few Bible stories, but they must wait until they are 
older before they can be Christians. Satan never invented 
a greater falsehood. As I read the Bible, salvation 18 
just as free to the children as to adults, While the Old 
Testament abounds in promises and encouragements 0 
the young, our Lord settled the question when he said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me.” So our 
whole aim should be to reveal him to the children 
their present Saviour, to make him so attractive that 
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they will gladly give him their whole-hearted obedience 
and love. What results may we expect from this 
teaching? 

. First, numerous conversions. “Love begets love,” 
and especially in the tender, loving child-heart. How 
they love us, how they believe in us, how literally they 
accept our teaching! So, when the love of Christ is 
made plain to them, when they realize by the help of 
the Holy Spirit “the beauty of the King,” how readily 
they open their hearts and take the Saviourin! In my 
own class, I have now a number of little children under 
nine years of age, who, I believe, have accepted Christ, 
and are trying to follow him in their lives. But we must 
look for them, and train them, and feed them. Too 
often these poor little Christians are left without proper 
care and help. Grown people have two services on 
Sunday, a prayer-meeting or more through the week, 
and some idea how to get help from the Bible, while 
often the little ones have just the one half-hour of 
Sunday-school instruction. There we go over and over 
the same thing, trying to lead the children to accept 
Christ, when many of them have already done so, and 
are eagerly waiting to be told what to do next. I can- 
not too earnestly recommend a weekly Bible reading and 
prayer- meeting, conducted by the primary teacher 
for those of her class who are Christians, or who wish 
to be. 

The second spiritual result will be the planting of seed, 
which, though it may lie dormant for many years, will 
some time spring up and grow, and bring forth fruit, 
though we may not seeit. We are workers together with 
Christ, and he has promised that “his word shall not 
return unto him void.” Since God has a personal interest 
in our work, and since there is a living power in the 
Word we teach, we need not feel anxious if some of our 
labor seems wasted. 

“ What matter, since you helped the fruit to bring, 
If you are asleep at the harvesting ? ” 
Besides these results on the children themselves, we 
may expect : 

Third, the influences of the Sunday-school to be car- 
ried into the home. “A little child shall lead them.” 
Children trained in the fear of the Lord are channels of 
blessing to all about them. They repeat so fearlessly at 
home what the teacher says, that working for them is 
working for their homes as well. 

The fourth spiritual result arising from faithful pri- 
mary work, is the reflex influence upon the teacher. 
“He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
Faithful teaching means increasing knowledge, sincewe 
cannot teach what we do not know. It means the accept- 
ance in our own hearts of the truths we desire to put 
into the hearts of our scholars, since we can put nothing 
there which has not “ touched bottom” in our own souls, 
It means a growth of the Christ life in us, since we must 
be what we would have our scholars be; and here is the 
grand secret of all success—Christ in us. Only as he is 
in us, beautifying our lives, working in us and through 
us, can we hope to achieve any success, 

“ But with him, no doubt nor fear, 
From age to age these words do cheer; 
Whoe’er may die and be forgot, 

Work done for Christ, that dieth not,” 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 





TEACHING THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 
BY MARY ©. CUTLER. 


The analogies’ between the childhood of a race or a 
nation and the childhood of an individual have often 
been pointed out, In no respect are these analogies 
more interesting and instructive than when we trace the 
resemblance between a child’s first ideas of God and 
the earliest conceptions respecting him of a nation to 
whom the Lord has been gradually revealing himself, 
as he did to the Israelites. Because they were men and 
women when they came out of Egypt, we may forget 
how limited was their knowledge of God. They had 
seen the wonders he had wrought by the hand of Moses, 
and had realized his protecting care; yet, when they 
hungered and thirsted, it was not to the Lord they looked 
for help, but to Moses. They did not understand how 
an incorporeal God could be constantly present with 
them, They found it hard to believe that a God whom 
they could not see, would be able to do for them all 
they needed. 

Parents who have tried to awaken in their children 
Very early a sense of God’s presence and care, know 
‘omething of the difficulties that lie in the way of their 
comprehension of this truth. 

One mother’s experience will, doubtless, be the re- 
with only slight variations, of the experience of 





a multitude of others. This mother had taken her 
little girl on a visit to her grandparents. It was the first 
time since the little one had learned to add to her even- 
ing prayer, “Please take care of papa and mamma to- 
night,” that they had not all slept under the same roof. 

Nanny said her prayer as usual, without any apparent 
thought of the different state of things. Her mother 
lingered in the room a little, lest the strange surround- 
ings might make her little girl timid. When she thought 
her to be nearly asleep, she was startled by the sound of 
a very wide-awake voice. 

“S’pose he has got there yet, mamma? ” 

“Who?” and “ Where?” asked the bewildered mother. 

“Why, the Lord; has he got to where papa is, to take 
care of him?” 

The mother began trying to explain about the Lord 
being everywhere at once, but was interrupted by the 
exlamation: 

“Why! how big he must be!” 

Startled by such an expression of materialism, the 
mother tried to say something about the Lord’s being so 
different from us that we should not speak of him in 
that way. : 

“You mean he is made of different kind of skin from 
us?” asked the unmerciful litile questioner. 

Mamma was unprepared to meet such persistent 
inquiries, and could only say, “ Wait till you are older, 
and then you will understand better.” 

She hurried from the room to avoid further questions, 
and sat on the stairs trying to think how she could make 
this great truth of God’s spiritual presence everywhere 
intelligible toherchild. Presently, thinking that Nanny 
must surely be asleep, she started to go downstairs. 

“Mamma!” called the little voice, as soon as her step 
was heard; and the mother returned to herroom, It 
had grown quite dusky; but upon the quaint old ma- 
hogany bureau in a corner of the room stood one of the 
plaster casts of “ Little Samuel,” so familiar to the chil- 
dren of a previous generation, and its spotless whiteness 
made it more noticeable in the gathering gloom. Nanny 
was sitting upright, with her eyes fastened upon it, 
when her mother entered her room. Pointing to it, she 
asked eagerly: 

‘Say, mamma, is that thing over there what takes care 
of us nights?” 

“You little heathen! ” was the mother’s mental ejacu- 
lation. But she took the excited child in her arms, and 
rocked her to sleep with a soothing lullaby. And while 
she sang she prayed for wisdom to guide the little mind 
aright. 

The prayer must have been heard; for the little child 
has grown into a thoughtful Christian maiden, with 
none of the irreverent spirit which the mother feared in 
bygone days. 

This same mother found many helpful suggestions in 
studying tne Lord’s methods of dealing with his people, 
whose difficulties in comprehending God as a spirit were 
so much like those encountered by little children. He 
did not require of them anything of which they were 
not capable. While he would not permit image worship 
of any kind, he made allowance for the ignorance of his 
people, and for the idolatrous associations in the midst 
of which they had been reared; and so he gave them 
in the pillar of cloud and fire a visible token of his 
presence and guidance until they might learn from ex- 
perience his constant care over them. 

It has been common to give little children their first 
idea of God as the being who made the world and all 
things in it. This places God afar off in the dim past 
to them, and makes it harder for them to realize his con- 
stant presence and protection than it would be had they 
never heard of God as a Creator. Suppose that, instead 
of this, they learned to think more of God as ever pre- 
sent in nature; as constantly working in the rising and 
setting of the sun, in the growing of plants and trees, 
in the unfolding and coloring of the flowers, and in all 
the phases of sky and weather. Becoming thus accus- 
tomed to think of him as always present, and working 
wherever the processes of nature are guing on, it seems 
but an easy and natural step to think of the Lord’s care 
being extended over themselves and over their friends 
wherever they may be. 

It was so this little girl was taught; and she learned 
to think of each new leaf and blossom as a fresh work 
of God. And, when she grew older, each new morning, 
with its dewy freshness and song of birds, and each 
golden and~erimson sunset, were new creations of his 
ever-active presence. Then it required no undue tax 
upon her credulity to say, “ If the Lord is doing so much 
all the time and everywhere for flower and bird and 
sky, he will surely care for us, wherever we may be.” 
And, as she studies more and more the works of God, 


she is in no danger of being led astray by the vagaries 
of “science falsely so called;” for, wherever the forces 
of nature are in operation, they are to her like “the 
pillar of cloud and of fire,” betokening always the divine 
presence and power. 


Lowell, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





FETTERED IN LOVE. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


Dash was a dog with very short legs, very curly hair, 
a very stumpy tail, and very bright eyes. His nose was 
so near the ground that when he sneezed it always 
bumped hard on the floor; and then he would look very 
much astonished, as if wondering what had hit him. 

Dash came late in the winter, and by spring he thought 
he knew all that a dog ought to know. He could bring 
bones and scatter them about the place, dig deep holes 
in the newly made garden, and bite the leaves off the 
greenhouse plants as soon as they were set out. 

When warm days came, grandpa, who had given the 
dog to Tony and Phil and Tom, brought home one day 
a thing that looked almost like one of mamma’s bracelets, 

“Tt is a collar for Dash,” he said. 

It was a cunning little thing of nicely stitched leather, 
with a brass plate on which was marked Dash’s name 
and address. 

“Let me put it on him, please,” said Phil, and it was 
passed overtohim, Every one was kind to Phil; for he 
had been hurt in an accident long ago, and had to lie 
on a sofa all the time. 

They brought Dash to him, and he tried to put the 
collar on. But Dash seemed to have an opinion of his 
own about collars, for he gave a jump, and rushed out 
of the room. 

When he was brought back after a long chase, grandpa 
undertook to hold him while Phil slipped the collar on. 
And then all realized more than before that Dash had 
four legs and a head, and that they all agreed in a decided 
objection to that collar, and that they all were very strong 
for so small a dog. He fought and kicked and scratched 
until it took the whole family force to hold him. quiet 
enough to lock the tiny padlock with the tiniest of keys, 

And the moment he was let loose he sprang away with 
a sharp little ‘‘ Wow,” and ran around the lawn as if he 
was crazy. He rolled in the grass, and tried to rub off 
or scratch off the collar. When he made up his mind 
that he could not, he hid under a bush, and would not 
come out, not even when Phil called him. 

“Hadn’t we better take it off, as he hates it so, 
grandpa?” asked Phil. 

“No, he must wear it,” said grandpa. 
not be likely to live long without it.” 

“Why, grandpa, how is that?” asked Tony. 

“He cannot know we do it to save his poor little life, 
for he is only a dog. To him it is only a fetter, and he 
hates it.” 

““T know,” grandpa went on in more gentle tones, “a 
Father who puts fetters and bonds on his own children, 
—fetters much more painful to wear than Dash’s collar,” 

“A father? O grandpa!” 

“He does it from a far tenderer love than we feel for 
Dash. He sees in his great wisdom that some danger 
awaits his dear child, so, to guard him from it, he binds 
him fast with a fetter of sickness and suffering very hard 
to bear.” 

“You mean like me, grandpa?” asked Phil, looking 
up. “But why should it be only me, and not the others?” 

Grandpa pressed the little form closer as he went on: 

“Dash can never know why we-put a collar on him, 
But we shall know some day why our Father thinks best 
that some of his little ones should suffer. And we know 
already that it is done in love. Dash does not know 
even that.” 

After a while Dash crept out of his hiding-place with 
a very woe-begone look, and stole up to Phil, who had 
never teased him as the other boys sometimes did. 

“ Poor doggy!” said Phil, sroking him softly; “ don’t 
you know we wouldn’t hurt you for anything?” 

Dash gave a little wag of his tail, but still looked as if 
he thought himself sadly abused. But in another hour he 
was tearing around with Tony and Tom, only once in 
a while stopping to give an impatient tug at his collar. 
And Phil watched them with « new light in his large, 
thoughtful eyes. Grandpa’s little lesson had made him 
understand better than ever before that it was a loving 
hand which had bound the fetter dpom him, 


“He would 
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LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1. July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel 
2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. 

3. July 15.—God’s Presence Pr 
4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacl 
5. July 20.~The Tabernacle. 


Fxod. 2: 1-12 
Exod, 82 : 15-26 
Exod. 33 : 12-23 
Exod. 85 : 20-29 
Exod. 40 ; 1-16 
































6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering Lev.1:19 
7. August 12.—The Day of At t Lev, 16 : 1-16 
8, August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles. oveee-Li@V. 23 : 33-44 
9. August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire.....s.ccresseoee- UM. 9 : 15-23 
10. September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan Num, 13 ; 17-38 
11, September 9.—The Unbelief of the Peopl Num, 14; 1-10 





12, September 16.—The Smitten Rock Num. 20: 1-13 

13. September 23.—Death and Burial of Moses...........Deut. 3% : 1-12 

14, September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut, 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 1-10, 


LESSON XIII, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1888. 
Tite: DEATH AND BURIAL OF MOSES. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Deut. 84: 1-12, Memory verses, 5-7.) 

COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

1 And M0’ses went up from the} 1 And Moses went up from 
plains of Mé’ab unto the moun- the plains of Moab unto mount 
tain of Né’bo, to the top of Pis’- Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, 
gah, that is over against Jér'i-ché: that is over against Jericho, 
and the Lorp shewed him all the And the Lorp shewed him all 
land of Gil’e-ad, unto Dan, the land of Gilead, unto Dan ; 
2 And all Naph’ta-li, and the} 2 andall Naphtali,andtheland 
land of E’phra-Im, and Ma-nis’- of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
eth, and all the land of Ji/dah, and ail the land of Judah, un- 
unto the utmost sea, 8 to the !hinder sea; and the 
8 And the south, and the plain South, and the Plain of the 
of the valley of Jér’i-ché, the city valley of Jericho the city of 
of palm trees, unto Zd/ar. ° 4 palm trees, unto Zoar. And 

4 And the Lorp said unto him, the Lorp said unto him, This 
This is the land which I sware is the land which I sware unto 
unto A’/bra-ham, unto I’saac, and Abraham, unto Isaac, and un- 
unto Ji’/cob, saying, I will give it to Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed: I have caused thee unto thy seed: I have caused 
to see it with thine eyes, but thou thee to see it with thine eyes, 
shalt not go over thither. but thou shalt not go over 

5 J So MO’ses theservantofthe| 5 thither. So Moses the servant 
Lorp died there in the land of of the Lorp died there in the 
M/ab, according to the word of land of Moab, according to 
the Lorp. 6 the word of the Lorp. And 

6 And he buried him in avalley £he buried him in the valley 
in the land of M6‘ab, over against in the land of Moab over 
Béth-péor: but no man knoweth against Beth-peor: but no 
of his sepulchre unto this day. man knoweth of his sepulchre 

7 ¥ And MO’ses was a hundred| 7 untothisday. And Moseswas 
and twenty years old when he an hundred and twenty years 
died: his eye was not dim, nor old when he died: his eye was 
his natural force abated, not dim, nor his natural force 

8 { And the children of Is‘ra-el| 8 abated. And the children of 
wept for M6’ses in the plains of Israel wept for Moses in the 
MO6’ab thirty days: so the days of plains of Moab thirty days: so 
weeping and mourning for M6’ses the days of weeping in the 
were ended. mourning for Moses were 

9 And Jésh’i-a the son of Nin} 9 ended. And Joshua the son 
‘was full of the spirit of wisdom; of Nun was full of the spirit 
for MO’ses had laid his hands up- of wisdom ; for Moses had laid 
on him: and the children of Is’- his hands upon him: and the 
ra-el hearkened unto him, and children of Israel hearkened 
did as the Lorp commanded unto him, and did asthe Lorp 
MO’ses, 10 commanded Moses. And there 

10 ¢ And there arose not a hath not arisen a prophet since 
prophet since in Is’ra-el like unto in Israel like unto Moses, 
M0’ses, whom the Lorp knew whom the Logp knew face to 
face to face, 11 face; in all the signs and the 

11 In all the signs and the wonders, which the LorD sent 
wonders which the Lorp sent him to doin the land of Egypt, 
him to doin the land of E’gypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his ser- 
to Phia’radh, and to all his ser- | 12 vants, and to all hisland; and 
vants, and to all his land, in all the mighty hand, and 

12 And in all that mighty hand, in all the great terror, which 

and in all the great terror which Moses wrought in the sight of 
M6/ses shewed in the sight of all all Israel. 
Iv'ra-el. 


1 That is, western, 2 Or, he was buried 
The American Committee would substitute “ showed ” for “‘shewed” 
ps Raat ~ for “an” in verse 7, and “Jehovah” for “the Lorp” 
OT 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 


Goitpen Text ror THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thow goest.—Josh. 1: 7, 


. 





Lesson Toric: Glorified in Death. 


1, The Leader’s Outlook, vs. 1-4. 
2. The Leader’s Removal, vs. 5-8. 
3. The Leader’s Eulogy, vs. 9-12. 
Gotpsen Text: The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more wnto the perfect day.—Prov. 4: 18. 


Lxsson OUTLINE: { 





Datty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Deut. 34; 1-12. Glorified in death, 
T.—Exod. 2: 1-25, The leader's early life. 
W.—Exod. 8: 1-22 The leader called, 
T.—Exod, 4: 1-23. The leader's outset. 
F,—Exod. 12 ; 29-51. Led out of Egypt. 
$.—Deut. 82 : 44-52. Called to the mountains, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE LEADER’S OUTLOOK. 


1. The Exalted Standpoint: 

Moses went up... to the top of Pisgah (1). 

He took him... to the top of Pisgah (Num. 28 : 14), 

Get thee up into this mountain of Abarim (Num. 27 ; 12). 
Get thee up into the top of Pisgah (Deut. 3 : 27). 

Get thee up... unto Mount Nebo (Deut. 82 ; 49). 


il. The Broad View: 
And the Lord shewed him all the land (2). 


All the land which thou seest, to thee will I ee it (Gen. 18 ; 15). 

Lift up thine eyes, .. . and behold (Deut. 8 : 27). . 

Behold the land of Canaan (Deut. 32 : 49). 

Thine eyes... shall behold a far stretching land (Isa. $3 ; 17). 

lll, The Appointed Privation ; 

Thou shalt not go over thither (4). 

Ye shall not bring this mbly into the land (Num. 20 ; 12), 

Thou shalt not go over this Jordan (Deut. 8 : 27). 

It went ill with Moses for their sakes (Psa. 106 : 32). 

They were not able to enter in because of unbelief (Heb. 8 : 19). 

1, ‘Moses went up.’’ (1) From the plains of Moab; (2) To the 
heights . cpm: (8) For the survey of Canaan; (4) For the 


ascent to 5 
2. ‘‘The Lord shewed him all the land.” (1) The land; (2) The 
leader ; (8) The Lord.—(1) The land as a promise; (2) The land 
as a possession ; (3) The land as a prophecy. 
8, ‘This is the land which [sware unto Abraham.” (1) The origi- 
nal promise ; (2) The long delay; (3) The sure fulfillment, 


Il. THE LEADER’S REMOVAL 

I. Death: 

So Moses the servant of the Lord died (5). 

Behold, thy days approach that thou must die (Deut. 31 : 14). 


Die in the mount whither thou goest up (Deut, 32 : 50). 
—— was an hundred and twenty years old when he died (Deut. 


:7). 
Moses Ry servant is dead (Josh. 1 : 2). 
ll. Burial; 
And he buried him in the valley (6). 


Thou shalt be buried in a good old age (Gen. 15 : 15). 
I will bury my dead there (Gen. 28 : 13). 

No man knoweth of his sepulchre (Deut. 34 : 6). 

He disputed about the y of Moses (Jude 9). 


lll, Lamentation ; 
And the children of Israel wept for Moses (8). 


The Egyptians wept for him threescore and ten days (Gen. 50 : 8). 

They lamented with a very great and sore lamentation (Gen. 50 : 10). 

They wept for Aaron thirty days (Num, 20 : 29). 

Devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation (Acts 8 : 2), 

1, ‘‘ Moses the servant of the Lord died there.” (1) The honored 
servant; (2) The designated death-bed. 

2. ‘He buried him.”’ (i) The illustrious dead; (2) The funeral 
cortege ; 8) The burial rites; (4) The unknown sepulchre, 

8. ** The children of Israel wept for Moses.’’ (1) A nation in tears ; 
(2) A suint at rest, 


. 


Ill, THE LEADER’S EULOGY. 
I. Helpful to Men: 
Full of ... wisdom ; for Moses had laid his hands upon him (9). 


Take thee Joshua, .. . and lay thine hand upon him (Num, 27 ; 18). 
Moses called unto Joshua, and said,... Be strong (Deut, 31; 7). 
This man led them forth (Acts 7 : 36). 
Who went about doing good (Acts 10 : 38). 
ll. Intimate with God: 
A prophet... whom the Lord knew face to face (10). 
And Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5 : 24), 
I have seen God face to face (Gen. 32 : 30). 


The Lord spake unto Moses face to face (Exod. 38 : 11). 
With him will I speak mouth to mouth (Num, 12 ; 8), 


lll. Terrible Against Sin : 
All the great terror, which Moses wrought (12). 


I will put forth my hand, and smite Egypt (Exod. 8 : 20). 
I will redeem you... with great judgements (Exod. 6 : 6). 
Take him a nation... by great terrors (Deut. 4 : 34). 
Brought us forth... with great terribleness (Deut. 26 : 8). 
1, “Joshua... was full of the spirit of wisdom.” Joshua (1) Asa 
soldier; (2) As a spy; (3) Asa leader. 
2. ‘The children of Israel hearkened unto him.”’ (1) As ordained 
of God; (2) As commanded by Moses ; (3) As claimed by Joshua. 
8. “There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses.”’ Moses pre-eminent (1) In personal abilities; (2) In 
divine fellowships ; (3) In providential opportunities; (4) In 
momentous achievements. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES. 


His farewell message (Deut. 1 : 3, 5). 

The book of the law located (Deut. 31 : 24-26), 
His farewell song (Deut. 31 : 30 ; 32 : 44). 

His successor appointed (Deut. 31 : 14, 23), 
His last blessing (Deut. 33 : 1). 

His age and physical condition (Deut. 34 : 7), 
His call to the mount (Deut. 82 : 48, 49), 

His ascent of the mount (Deut. 34 : 1). 

His outlook from the mount (Deut. 32 : 52; 34: 1-4), 
His death and burial (Deut. 32 : 50; 34 : 5, 6), 
Mourning for Moses (Deut. 34 : 8). 

In memoriam (Deut. 34 : 10-12), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson told of the sin of Moses and Aaron and the 
children of Israel at “the waters of Meribah;” the present 
one tells of the result, the death of Moses in sight of the 
Promised Land. The interval is about a year, the last one of 
the forty in the wilderness, During this period the Israelites 
moved by a circuitous route from Kadesh to “the plains of 
Moab beyond the Jordan at Jericho” (Num. 22:1). The 
Promised Land was north of Kadesh, but the direct route was 
a difficult one, and associated with a former defeat. The way 
through Edom would be a practicable one if the inhabitants 
permitted a passage; hence Moses sent messengers asking 
that privilege, but was refused (Num. 20: 14-21), The 
Edomites were not attacked, on account of their origin; and 
their country was avoided by passing down to the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah, then around Mount Seir to the east of Edom. 

In the fifth month of this year, and before the move south- 
ward, Aaron died, and was buried on “Mount Hor” (Num. 
20 : 22-29; 83:38). The traditional site of “Mount Hor,” 
near Petra, is in the land of Edom, and therefore cannot be 
the true site; for the Edomites refused to the Israelites an 





———— 
“T will not give you of their land, no, not so much as a foot, 
breadth” (comp, Num, 20; 14-21; Deut. 2:5). The mor 
probable identification of “Mount Hor” is Jebel Mad 
not far from ‘Ayn Qadees, in a north-easterly direction, 

A new murmuring of the people was punished by a visits, 
tion of fiery serpents, and Moses, by divine command, “lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness.” Moving northward, the 
host kept to the right of the main territory of Moab, ayoid. 
ing conflict with this people also (Deut. 2:9). They were 
thus brought into contact with the Amorites, with whom 
after an attempt at reconciliatson, they had a fierce and succesa, 
fal conflict (Num. 21: 21-31). This was followed by another 
battle with a new enemy, Og, king of Bashan, the northerg 
neighbor of the Amoritish king (Num. 21 ; 32-35), 
Virtually in possession of the eastern bank of the J ordan, 
the people remained for some time in the plains of M. ab, 
The remaining portion of the Pentateuch (Num. 22 to 
Deut. 34) belongs to this period of time. The episode of 
Balak and Balaam (Num. 22-24) followed the encampment 
in the plains of Moab; here, too, the evil influence of the 
Moabites was felt and punished (Num. 25). Chapter 26 tells 
of another census of the people, having reference to the 
inheritance of the promised land. A question arose at 
this time respecting the portion of those who had died leay. 
ing daughters only (Num. 27: 1-11), a matter again referred 
to in Chapter 36, where such women are bidden to marry in 
their own tribe, to preserve the inheritance in that tribe, 
Numbers 27 : 12-23 tells of the choice of Joshua to be the 
leader of the people, predicting the event narrated in the 
present lesson. The remainder of the book includes many 
ritual prescriptions, but tells of a war against Midian (chap, 
31), also of the request of two tribes and a half to remain 
in possession of the East Jordanic territory (chap. 32), 
Chapter 33 recapitulates the journeys. Chapter 34 tells of 
the provision for bounding and dividing the land, and Chap. 
ter 35 of the cities of refuge. 

The Book of Deuteronomy is in one sense a summing up 
of the three preceding books; in another, it forms a prepa- 
ration for the solemn event in the present lesson. Briefly 
stated, it consists of three addresses by Moses: the first, a 
history of the wanderings (chaps. 1 to4: 40); the second, a 
repetition of the law (chaps. 5 to 26); the third, “the blessing 
and the curse” (chaps. 27 to30). Chapter 31 tells of the for- 
mal transfer of the leadership to Joshua; Chapter 32 contains 
the song of Moses; and Chapter 33 is his final blessing on the 
children of Israel. 

The time of the lesson is the close of the fortieth year of 
the wanderings, The place was in the mountain range called 
Abarim, east of the Jordan, over against Jericho; the pre- 
cise site of Nebo and Pisgah .has been long in dispute, but 
opinion now inclines to the peaks called Jebel Nebba, anda 
crest to the west of it (Jebel Sidghah). 





" CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And Moses went up from the plains of Moab: This 
was the end of the journeyings of the children of Israel, the 
last point that they reached preparatory to the crossing of 
the Jordan and their entrance into Canaan (Num. 22:1; 
33:48, 49). It was here that he delivered his farewell 
addresses to Israel recorded in this book, exhorting them in 
the most touching and affectionate manner to a faithful 
adherence to the service of the Lord. Here, too, he gave 
them the laws of Deuteronomy, renewing, modifying, and 
supplementing the laws previously given. His work was 
formally brought to a close by committing the law to writing, 
and giving it into the custody of the priests for permanent 
preservation, appointing Joshua his successor# composing his 
prophetic song, and pronouncing his final blessing upon the 
several tribes, And now his last act performed and his last 
word spoken, he takes his solitary way from the scene of his 
labors to the spot where he is‘to die-—Unto Mount Nebo: 
A prominent summit of the mountains of Abarim, at the 
north-eastern angle of the Dead Sea (Deut. 32:49; Num. 
33: 47). With a view to the more exact designation of the 
place intended, is added to the top of Pisgah (Deut. 3: 27). 
It is also mentioned in Numbers 21: 20. And because of 
the extensive prospect which it afforded, it was one of the 
points to which Balak took Balaam to survey the camp of 
Israel, when he would have him curse them (Num. 23 : 14). 
The calmness and resignation with which Moses obeyed the 
divine command to go up this ‘mountain to die are all the 
more noteworthy, as it was in opposition to his earnest 
entreaty that he might be permitted himself to enter the 
promised land (Deut. 3 : 23-26). It is easy to imagine the 
strong desire which he would feel to reach that which had 
been the goal of his hopes from the beginning, to lead Israel 
into Canaan, and see them happily settled in the land prom- 
ised to their fathers, But God’s-will was otherwise, and he 
yielded unmurmuring compliance.—And Jehovah shewed him 
all the land of Gilead, unto Dan: Gilead is here used in a larger 
extent than usual for the entire territory east of the Jordan, 
from south to north, It has been disputed what place is here 
meant by Dan. There appear to have been two places of 
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of in 2 Samuel 24: 6, and Dan, previously called Leshem or 
Laish, whose change of name is narrated in Joshua 19 : 47, 
Judges 18 : 29. The latter is more frequently spoken of in 

e subsequent history; but there is no proof that it was 
jntended rather than the other, either here or in Genesis 
14:14. The chief interest attaching to this question is the 
use that has been made of it by objectors to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. It has been said that Moses 
could not have called the place by a name which was not 
given to it until after his time. But whether Dan-Laish or 
Dan-jaan is intended in the place before us, is of no conse- 
quence ; for no one imagines that Moses wrote this chapter 
which records his death. And even in Genesis 14: 14 it is 
possible to suppose, in case of necessity, that some editor or 
transcriber may have substituted the later and more familiar 
name for the one originally written by Moses himself. 

Verse 2.—The land which lay west of the Jordan is spoken 
of in three sections, which are named respectively from 
prominent tribes that were subsequently settled there.—All 
Naphtali in the north, corresponding to Galilee or the dis- 
trict north of the valley of Jezreel.—The land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh in the centre, known as Samaria in New Testament 
times.—And all the land of Judah, unto the hinder [or, as it is 
explained in the margin, the western] sea, the Mediterranean. 
This describes the land of Palestine, east and west of the 
Jordan, throughout its entire extent. Extensive as is the 
prospect obtained from the summit of Nebo, Moses’ vision 
must have been supernaturally assisted to have covered all 
the region here specified. 

Verse 3.—And the South: A term specifically applied to a 
tract of land lying in the southernmost portion of the coun- 
try.—And the Plain of the valley of Jericho: Called in Genesis 
13:10 the Plain of Jordan, and in the New Testament the 
region roupd about Jordan, the lowlands adjacent to the 
river in which the city of Jericho lay.— The city of palm-trees: 
Not a different place from the preceding, but identical with 
it, as appears from 2 Chronicles 28:15, It is also referred 
to under this name in Judges 1: 16; 3: 13.—Unto Zoar: 
Near the south-eastern extremity of the Dead Sea, which, by 
the intercession of Lot, was saved from the destruction which 
befell the contiguous region (Gen. 19 : 20-22). 

Verse 4.—God’s word of promise and his oath long since 
given to their fathers was the firm ground of assurance that 
Israel should certainly possess this land. For no lapse of 
time and no seeming obstructions can make that void which 
God has spoken.—I have caused thee to see tt with thine eyes 
[God granted his servant this privilege]: but thou shalt not go 
over thither. The sentence pronounced upon him after his 
transgression at Kadesh could not be revoked. The conse- 
quences: of sin, even when repented of and forgiven, often 
long remain, incapable of removal. 

Verse 5.—So Moses the servant of Jehovah: Moses had keen 
adopted as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, had been instructed 
in all the wisdom of Egypt, had been a great leader and a 
famous legislator ; but his great distinction and his highest 
title is that which the Lord himself conferred upon him 
(Num. 12:7). He was the servant of Jehovah, and no 
nobler epitaph could be written upon any man’s tomb, No 
loftier eulogy could be pronounced upon any one at the close 
of his life. He had been taken into the Lord’s service, and 
employed by him in an important work in his kingdom, 
which he had faithfully performed.—Died there in the land of 
Moab: The greatest and best of men must die. It is the 
common lot of all. Whether their work is done or undone, 
done well or done ill, there is no discharge*in this war, and 
the summons can neither be unheeded or delayed.— According 
to the word of Jehovah: See Deuteronomy 32: 48-52. The 
Hebrew is literally “at the mouth of Jehovah,” which has 
given occasion to the rabbinical conceit that he died from a 
kiss of the Lord. 

Verse 6.—And he buried him: The subject of the verb has 
been differently understood. Some take it to mean that the 
Lord himself buried him without any human instrumentality. 
Others take the subject to be indefinite, “they buried him,” 
or, as it is expressed in the margin, “he was buried” by 
human hands, by pious and friendly Israelites, by the proper 
persons to perform this last sad office of regard for Israel’s 
great leader.—Jn the valley in the land of Moab over against 
Beth-peor: That is to say, in the region where Israel was 
sojourning (Deut. 3: 29; 4: 46).—But no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre wnto this day: The particular spot was not marked, 
no monument was reared upon it; and after those had passed 
away who witnessed or participated in the interment, no one 
could point out the place. So far was Israel from relic wor- 
ship. There is no indication anywhere in the Old Testament 
of the practice so freely indulged in in later ages, and which 
led to such gross abuses,—that of visiting the graves of distin- 
guished and saintly men for the sake of honoring them there. 
The departed spirit does not abide where the body is laid. 

oses’ true monument was in the work which he had done, 
and the law which he had given. 

’ Verse 7,—And Moses was an hundred’ and twenty years old 
when he died: His life was prolonged beyond the common lot 
of men at that period as well as this (Psa. 90: 10), almost to 
Patriarchal dimensions, He lived longer than Joshua (Josh. 
#4: 29) and Joseph (Gen. 50 : 26), but not so long as Jacob 





(Gen. 47 : 28), Isaac (35: 28), or Abraham (25:7). It has 
been reached and even exceeded by some rare instances of 
remarkable longevity in modern times. The symmetrical 
division of his life into three periods of equal length has been 
made a ground of cavil; but it is surely not incredible, and 
it is not without parallel. He was forty years old when he 
fled to Midian, forty years were spent in Midian (Exod. 
7:7), and forty more in the wilderness. To cite a similar 
instance among my own personal acquaintance, the venerable 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, who died at the age of eighty 
years, was forty years old when he became professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and was professor there for 
forty years; and if my memory serves me,—for I have not 
the means of verification at hand at this moment,—he was 
twenty years old when licensed to preach, and spent twenty 
years in the ministry before going to Princeton.— His eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated: Literally, it had not fled 
away. He was still clear-sighted and vigorous. Perhaps the 
translation goes beyond the intent of the original in affirming 
that there was no diminution whatever of his physical strength 
with the advance of years. And crities are not slow in point- 
ing out what they consider a contradiction, or, at least, a 
variant representation, in Deuteronomy 31 : 2, where Moses, 
referring to his great age, says of himself, “I can no more go 
out and come in;” that is, am no longer able to bear the 
burden of the leadership of Israel. But there is no difficulty 
in reconciling his own estimate of himself with the estimate 
which others formed of him in this respect,—especially if the 
latter is not exaggerated beyond the strict meaning of the 
original, and the former is not pressed to a sense which 
the expressions do not require. He continued to the last a 
hale and hearty old man, with none of the imbecility or 
infirmities of age. 

Verse 8.—And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the 
plains of Moab thirty days: The departure of their great leader 
and legislator was a loss not easily estimated, and the grief 
of the people was profound and universal. In token of this 
great bereavement, this period was formally set apart for 
mourning for Moses’ death. Of course, Moses was not for- 
gotten when this period was at an end, nor did their painful 
sense of the calamity which had befallen them terminate then. 
But they must not surrender themselves to their grief over 
the irrecoverable past forever. The duties of life summon 
them once more to their active discharge; and Moses was 
best honored, not by continuing to weep inconsolably over 
his grave, but by rousing themselves to the task which he 
had set before them in his life, and in his admonitions 
addressed to them, 

Verse 9.—And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of 
wisdom: No man, however great and useful and seemingly 
necessary, is indispensable. He who raised up Moses and 
fitted him so signally for his work, can raise up Joshua as his 
successor, and qualify him to complete the task which Moses 
had begun, but was not suffered to finish. The spirit of God 
is the unfailing source of wisdom, especially of that wisdom 
which is required for any form of service in hiskingdom. It 
is his office to qualify men for the work to which he specially 
calls them. He may not fit one man to do another’s work; 
and he who rushes uncalled to a service for which he is not 
qualified, may make a disastrous failure. If a man is not 
fitted for a particulat line of duty, and has not the means of 
becoming fitted for it, this is’a clear indication that his obli- 
gation lies elsewhere. God had designated Joshua to suc- 
ceed Moses (Num. 27:18; Deut. 31 : 14, 23), and he gave 
him his spirit to supply the needed wisdom. And he was 
not scantily supplied, but was full, completely possessed with 
it, exhibited it in every word and act and on every occasion ; 
there was no lack of the wisdom necessary for his guidance, 
—For Moses had laid his hands upon him: This significant act 
signified the impartation to Joshua of the divine spirit which 
had rested upon Moses, the bestowment of the qualifications 
for the office to which he had been solemnly set apart. The 
meaning is the same in the laying on of hands upon the 
Christian ministry and others who are set apart to office under 
the New Testament. This is not in any case a mere cere- 
mony or outward formality; and when its true meaning is 
properly apprehended by those engaged in it, and they upon 
whom hands are solemnly laid are really called of God to the 
work assigned them, the grace signified by the service is 
really bestowed.—And the children of Israel hearkened unto him: 
They accepted him as their divinely appointed leader, and 
were obedient to him as such. A new generation had now 
arisen, who had been trained in the wilderness under Moses’ 
immediate superintendence. The old refractory generation, 
brought up amidst the idolatry and ungodliness of Egypt, 
had passed away. The discipline of the wilderness had had 
its intended effect upon their successors, And we never 
henceforth read of the murmurings and the rebellious spirit 
which had so often broken forth against Moses in the desert 
(Josh. 24 : 31). 

Verse 10.—And there hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses: Moses had a unique position among all the 
men of God and all the organs of divine revelation under the 
Old Testament, One feature of his unrivalled superiority is 
immediately added.— Whom Jehovah knew face to face: That 
is, the superior intimacy accorded to him, and such familiar 





intercourse as a man has with his dearest friend. Upon the 
summit of Sinai and in the sacred tabernacle he was admitted 
to a closeness of access to God such as was allowed to no other 
prophet and no other mere man (Num. 12: 6-8). This is 
not in conflict with the promise (Deut. 18 : 18) of raising up 
prophets like unto Moses. Such prophets were raised up in 
every period of the Old Testament to be, like him, the meditim 
of communicating God’s will to men, to build upon and unfold 
more fully the revelations which he had made. But though 
they resembled him in this respect, they did not equal him 
in the nearness of his approach to God. This can only be 
claimed for the prophet greatez than Moses, who is not merely 
the servant, but the only begotten Son of God, 

Verse 11.—Jn all the signs and the wonders which Jehovah 
sent him to do: Another feature of the superiority of Moses 
is here stated to be the grandeur of the miracles which he 
wrought,—both those which were performed in Egypt to sub- 
due the obstinacy of Pharaoh and release Israel from bondage, 
and those which were subsequently wrought in the way of 
grace or of judgment upon Israel themselves in the wilder- 
ness. Most of the prophets wrought few if any miracles, and 
none were upon such a scale of surpassing magnitude as those 
performed through the instrumentality of Moses. As indica- 
tions of God’s presence and power, they were “signs ;” viewed 
in relation to the startling effects produced, they were 
“ wonders.” 

Verse 12.—And in all the mighty hand: The display of divine 
omnipotence.—And .. . the great terror: The consternation 
thus spread in the ranks of those, whether Egyptians or 
Israelites, upon whom God’s fearful judgments were inflicted, 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. We have reached the last scene in that great life,—a life 
great in all that makes life worth living. And the end was 
as great as the beginning. There is a glory of sunrise; and 
there is yet another glory, that of the setting sun. There is 
a glory in the jubilant shout of the battle of life, and a yet 
deeper glory in the absolute silence of loneliness with God. 

We instinctively feel that Scripture presents to us a truth- 
ful account of the brief period intervening between the sen- 
tence pronounced on Moses in Kadesh and his death on Mount 
Pisgah. Assuredly, it was not from weak fear of death, nor 
from a niggard desire to add to a long life, that he had so 
earnestly wished to “go over, and see the good land 
that is beyond Jordan” (Deut. 3 : 23-25). It could not 
have been otherwise. A hundred and twenty years had 
passed over him,—years of undiminished mercies, apparent 
even in the outward blessings continued to him to the last 
(Deut. 34:7). But from the first his life had been spent 
either in preparation or else in work towards one definite aim, 
Like mountain-tops in an Alpine range, the high points of 
his past life would now stand out before his view. His almost 
miraculous preservation as an infant; the strange concurrence 
by which a life proscribed was transferred from the home of 
the persecuted to the highest place in the land; his training 
at the court of Pharaoh; then his lonely life in Midian; 
and, again, his sudden call at the vision of the burning bush, 
with all that had followed: it had but one meaning,—that of 
leading Israel from bondage into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and bringing them into the heritage prom- 
ised of God. And now, just as the goal had been reached, he 


was to lay him down and die; be was not to see that for 


which he had so longed, hoped, prayed, and wrought. We 
can understand the prayer which he poured forth (Deut. 3: 
23-25); even although, in the submissiveness of his spirit, he 
dared not shape his uttered wishes into the language of 
definite request, nor yet answer God when he spoke to him. 

It was a noble conquest, this of silence unto God,—nobler 
than any conquest of the land could have been. Let us also, 
in some measure at least, learn this lesson of speaking unto 
God with all a child’s liberty, and yet being silent unto him 
with all a believer’s submission, To us also it may seem as 
if our work were not done, if its crowning result is not seen. 
And yet it will be seen. The prayer of Moses was granted 
him, and although in other yet in far better manner than 
he could have hoped. Moses did see “the good land” when, 
with Elijah, he stood on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
spoke to him in whom not only his own mission, but all the 
promises to Israel and by Israel, had their fulfillment. So 
often comes to us, in far higher manner, the answer to prayer 
long after we have lain down to zcat; nor does any word that 
is spoken to him ever fall to the ground. 

2. We have said that the narrative bears internal marks 
of truthfulness. Assuredly, if it had been the fiction of later 
Jewish pens, it would have read very differently. There is, 
perhaps, not a more painful piece of reading than that in 
which the Midrash describes Moses’ resistance to death, and 
the heavenly and earthly contests waged before the appointed 
sentence could be carried into effect. So strange and painful, 


indeed, is it, that, with one exception (to be made in the © 


sequel), we abstain from referring to it. Possibly the ulti- 
mate ground of this resistance to death—this contest against 
it—is to be sought in the uncertainty, if not ef another life 
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yet of what may befall the soul in judgment, Dying and the 
after-death have become quite other since he died and rose 
again, and his gospel brought life and immortality to light. 
We add that the account of what intervened between the 
prayer of Moses and his death is entirely in accordance with 
what we might have expected. As a faithful servant and 
steward in the house of God (Heb, 3 : 5), his thoughts before 
departing were engaged about those committed to his charge. 
His last care had been that Jehovah would provide a shep- 
herd to lead out and bring in his flock (Num. 27: 16, 17). 
Then followed a series of farewell discourses in which the 
laws and ordinances of Israel’s king were restated.1 “ His 
last record was ‘a song’ of the mercy and truth of God; his 
last words, a blessing upon Israel.” We feel that it is a life 
harmonious in its ending, the parts of which completely fit 
into each other, and that without any effort on the part of 
the writer to make them so, or design in presenting them. 

8. There is something absolutely grand about the circum- 
stances of that death. Alone he went on his last journey. 
The people could watch his ascent up Pisgah, a height of 
forty-five hundred feet. They might see his figure on the 
mountain-top,—possibly his descent into that valley which, as 
We suppose, was the place of his dying. There is no exag- 
geration in the account of what “Jahveh shewed Moses” 
from the top of Pisgah (Deut. 34: 1-3). The prospect from 
thence seems, indeed, almost unbounded. Eastwards, stretch- 
ing into Arabia, rolls a vast plain, waving with grass and 
corn, Southwards, the eye travels over Moab till it rests on 
mounts Hor and Seir and the rose-colored granite peaks of 
Arabia. To the west the land descends, terrace by terrace, 
to the Dead Sea, which lies deep down below “like a long 
strip of molten metal, with the sun mirrored on its surface, 
waving and undulating in its farther edge, unseen in its 
eastern limits, as though poured from some deep cavern 
beneath.” Beyond it, the ridge of Hebron would come in 
sight, and, as the eye traveled northwards, the sites of Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem. The holy city itself would be within 
range of view,—Mount Moriah and the Mount of Olives, and, 
on the other side, the rounded heights of Benjamin. Turn- 
ing northwards, winding Jordan would be seen from the 
City of Palms up the stream. Looking across to its other 
bank, the rounded top of Gerizim, and beyond it successively 
the plain of Esdraelon and the shoulder of Carmel would 
appear. The blue haze in the distance would mark the 
Still farther north rise the out- 
lines of Tabor, Gilboa, the snowy top of Hermon, and the 
Lebanon range. The foreground is occupied by the dark 
forests of Ajalon, by Mount Gilead, and the land of Bashan 
and Bozrah. It was to this wondrous prospect that the 
finger of Jahveh pointed as the goodly land which should be 
the possession of Israel. 

4. What passed after that is not recorded in the Scripture. 
Only this we read, that Moses died there “according to the 
word of the Lord.” The literal rendering of these words is 
“at the mouth of Jahveh,” and Jewish legend has given 
to it this beautiful meaning, that Moses died by the kiss of 
Jahveh. But the place where the Lord laid his dead servant 
has no man known. Only this we feel, that he whom the Lord 
buried could not have passed through corruption; and this 
we know, that with Elijah he spoke to the Christ of the death 
without corruption which he should accomplish. 

Whensoever, or by whomsoever, the closing verses of the 
book of Deuteronomy may have been written down, there 
seems a tone of sadness running through them. No such 
honored figure was ever again seen in Israel. Yet the God 
of Israel was the same. In Moses the Old Testament dis- 
pensation had reached its highest point. None ever so filled 
the place of mediator between Israel and God as he; none 
ever brought him so nigh to them, and them to him; none 
ever as he represented God to Israel, and Israel before God. 
But with the sadness of this farewell seems also to mingle 
the gladness of a better hope. A prophet like unto Moses 
would God raise up,—nay, one greater than him; not a ser- 
vant over his house, but a son in his own honor. Him we 
hear. And the time shall come when we shall know more 
of Moses, and of Elijah, and of Jesus also. Meanwhile let 
us occupy, each faithful in that which has been entrusted to 
his stewardship. 
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THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Moses had endured to the full the loneliness which is the 
penalty of greatness. His lofty spirit, austere and firm, like 
the granite peak of Sinai, rose solitary, like it, above the lower 
heights, and was often swathed, like it, in the separating cloud, 
the symbol of a present God. Now Miriam was gone, and 
Aaron slept on Hor, and all the old familiar faces were memo- 
ries. The summons to come up to Pisgah and die would 
not be unwelcome. He had lived alone; alone he climbed 
the mountain, with natural force unabated, the people watch- 
ing him as he went up; alone he is to die,—a fitting close to 


1 We are not here entering on the literary question of the form and 
Gerelopment in which these are set forth in Deuteronomy. 





such a life. He had lived on the heights, he shall not die on 
the plain. He had lived leaning on God only; God only 
shall be with him at last. The sublime appropriateness of 
such an end must strike the most sluggish imagination, and 
the dignified reticence of this narrative enhances the impres- 
sion. The actual death is the least part of it, and is disposed 
of in a clause. The preceding vision, and the subsequent 
arrangements for filling the place, which was, after all, not 
filled, are the main themes. Legend expatiates in vulgar 
embellishments of the story which the severe simplicity of 
Scripture tells so curtly. 

1. Note, then, the vision to the dying leader of the unat- 
tained country, which had been his goal in all his work. As 
for the geographical details, we may pass over them lightly. 
Modern travelers have verified the sweep of the view from 
Nebo, It begins in the extreme north, on the eastern side of 
Jordan, then, leaping across the deep gash in which the river 
flows, lights on the northern summits of the Galilean hills, 
blue in distance; thence, passing over the plain of Esdraelon, 
too low to be seen but for the haze that rises from it, and 
coming southward, falls on the central mountain masses of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, where Ebal and Gerizim lift their 
answering crests, and, still tending south, embraces the hills 
where the Lion of the tribe of Judah was afterwards to make 
his royal lair,—among them the as yet undistinguished ridge 
of “Jebus, which is Jerusalem,” and that on which stands 
Bethlehem. A gleam as of sunshine on armor showed the 
western ocean, through some gap in the mountains; and then 
the eye not dimmed by a hundred and twenty years looked 
far across the southern plateau which lies between the Judean 
hills and the desert, and, coming nearer to his lofty watch- 
tower, Moses saw at his feet the rich expanse of the “ circle of 
the Jordan,” with Jericho over against him glittering amid 
its palms like a diamond set with emeralds, while right 
beneath him, and in a line between him and Jericho, lay, as 
it would seem, Zoar. How wistful and long would be the 
gaze! The sublime and rigid self-repression of his life would 
not desert ‘thim at the last; and we may well believe that regret 
at his own exclusion would be swallowed up in thankfulness 
that the prize was so near and so rich. “Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation,” would be the voice of his heart. God did not show 
him the land to tantalize him with the vision of what he had 
missed for himself, but to cheer him with the assurance of 
what he had won for his people. Moses had his portion when 
he saw the land, and was satisfied. That Pisgah sight has 
become the type of the large visions of the future which God 
often gives to solace his faithful servants at last, 

“There must be wisdom with great death;” and when the 
dust of conflict is laid the prospect widens, and the cleared 
eye sees the goodly land to which the devious marches have 
been leading more hopefully and truly than while yet busied 
in looking to the dangers of the present, and picking firm 
ground for the next step. All epoch-making men have the 
fate of Moses. They spend their lives in leading rebellious 
and reluctant feet towards some fair ideal, and die when 
apparently on the verge of realizing it. In our own little 
lives, the same law holds good. “One soweth, and another 
reapeth.” Rarely does any man complete his life’s purpose. 
We have all to hand on unfinished tasks to our successors, 
even as we took up half-done work from the dying hands 
that went before us. Happy for us if, by faith in the undying 
Worker, who changes his tools but never abandons his purpose, 
we have the clear sight of the goodly land to cheer us, as we 
shut our eyes on toil to open them on the higher peak, where 
our vision is wider still. 

2. Note the solitary death and hidden grave. There is 
something very impressive and grand in the few words which 
tell how “Moses ... died there in the land of Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord.” The rabbis have, after their man- 
ner, expanded them into a legend full of extravagance and 
childishness, but with one pretty touch, though even that is 
based on an error. “The word of the Lord” is, literally, 
“the mouth of the Lord;” and hence has sprung the saying 
that he died by the kiss of God,—a lovely thought, and true 
concerning him and all God’s servants. He passes into the 
great darkness, and none are beside him to hold his hand in 
unavailing but welcome clasp till the end. The lawgiver, 
whose message was “The wages of sin is death,” does himself, 
in the very manner of his own death, exemplify its two char- 
acteristics which smite most upon the heart,—its mystery and 
its solitude. 

And the same lessons are taught by that hidden grave. 
As Thomas Fuller says somewhere, “God first buried him, 
and then buried his grave.” Commentators have given 
themselves vast trouble to settle why it was hidden. Some 
say that the intention was to prevent idolatrous reverence by 
the Israelites; but there is no sign that, amid all their aber- 
rations, they ever had any tendency that way. The graves 
of the patriarchs at Hebron, and of the kings at Jerusalem, 
were left undistinguished, and apparently little regarded. 
Some have thought that the mystery of his sepulchre points 
to his resurrection, or translation, and have found confirma- 
tion in the story of his appearance with Elijah at the trans- 
figuration, But that is pure imagination. Was the hiding 
of the grave a purpose of God’s, or simply a result of his 
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being laid to rest outside the promised land, which had no 
farther intention? He was not to enter it, not even in death, 
The bones of Joseph were carried up thither, but Moses was 
to lie where he died, amid foreigners, of course; then, years 
passed before Israel could again venture into Moab; and even 
if any had ever known the spot, the knowledge would not be 
transmitted. Tiat lonely and forgotten grave among the 
savage cliffs was in keeping with the whole character ang 
work of him who lay there. 

“ Here,—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, « * 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 

Peace let the dew send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 

Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying.” 

Contrast that grave with the sepulchre in the garden where 
Jesus lay, close by a city wall, guarded by foes, haunted by 
troops of weeping friends, visited by a great light of angel 
faces. The one was hidden and solitary, as teaching the 
loneliness and mystery of death; the other revealed light in 
the darkness, and companionship in the loneliness, The one 
faded from men’s memory because it was nothing to any man; 
no impulses, nor hopes, nor gifts, could come from it. The 
other forever draws hearts and memories, because in it was 
wrought out the victory in which all our hopes are rooted, 
An endured cross, an empty grave, an occupied throne, are 
as the threefold cord on which all our hopes hang. Moses 
was solitary as God’s servant in life and death, and oblivion 
covered his mountain grave. Christ’s “delights were with 
the sons of men.” He lived among them, and all men know 
his sepulchre to this day. 

8. Note how soon the place of the leader is filled. A month 
finishes the mourning. The new generation could not be 
expected to feel to him as to men of their own time. To 
them his death would seem natural, and not difficult to bear, 
He had lingered long, like some harder peak which survives 
the weathering that crumbles softer rock around. But, none 
the less, the young life round him would feel that he belonged 
to the past. It is the fate of all who outlast their generation, 
New work called for new men, We cannot fancy the law- 
giver wielding the commander’s sword, any more than Joshua 
grasping Moses’ rod. Smaller, rougher instruments were 
best for the fresh phase of service. A plain soldier, true 
and keen as his own sword, but incapable of the large revela- 
tions which the spirit of the legislator had been capacious 
enough to receive, was the man wanted now. So Moses goes 
home and takes his wages, and Joshua steps into his place. 
He isfull of the spirit of wisdom,—practical wisdom, that is, 
militant and resourceful. It came from God, through the 
hands of Moses laid on him. The smaller man completes 
the mighty torso which the greater man left half hewn. God 
has all sorts ef tools in his great tool-chest. Each is good 
for one bit of the work, and is put away when that is done, 
and all are wanted before it is finished. The greatest has his 
limitations and his period of service. There is but one name 
which endures forever. Moses dies on Pisgah, and Aaron on 
Hor; but Christ lives forever, and is able to lead all genera- 
tions, and finish God’s work. He is Moses and Joshua in one, 
the true lawgiver and deliverer, and the true captain of the 
Lord’s host. Men serve their own generations by the will of 
God; and sometimes, as with Moses, they rule later ages, 
and stamp their impress on milleaniums. But Christ lives 
forever to put forth new powers in each new exigency, and 
he, he alone, is king and leader without beginning of days 
or end of life. 

4. Note that, after all, the place of the great leader remains 
empty. Wedonot know when the last words of Deuteronomy 
were written; but the lower down they are brought, the more 
significant is their witness to the unapproachable superiority 
of Moses. After-ages looked back to him as the high-water 
mark of God’s communications to men, and found none in all 
the long series of kings, priests, psalmists, or even prophets, 
who had stood so close to God, or heard such messages from 
him, or wrought such deeds by him. Others had but devel- 
oped his teachings or restored his law. At whatever date 
the words were written, they are true, whether for the age 
of Joshua or for later days; and they would have been 28 
true in the days of the last of the prophets, the forerunner 
John. But they mean a great deal more than simply the 
reverent looking back to the shadowy form of a founder, as & 
Chinaman might do to Confudius, or a Mohammedan to Ma 
homet. They are the confession of an unfulfilled hope, and 
that a hope based upon a divine promise; for they evidently 
refer to Deuteronomy 18 : 15-18, and declare that up till the 
time of writing that promise had remained an empty word. 
Unquestionably, the passage referred to means by “ prophet,” 
not an individual, but the prophetic order, just as in its con 
text “the king” means the royal line, not a single sovereig). 
But where, even if we gather into one all the glories of the 
prophets, is there any parallel to Moses? Whom else did the 


Lord know face to face? Who had wrought such deliver 
ance? So the Pentateuch turns away from the great law- 
giver’s lonely resting-place among the silent hills with almost 
a sigh, as it recalls the imperfect accomplishment of thé 
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ise. But there is hope and a wistful forward look in 
the closing words. To recall God’s promise is to make sure 
that, somehow or other, it will come to pass. And that last 

agraph is not merely a lament over a degenerate present 
rheasured by a noble, unreturning past, but has in ita hidden 
light of expectance, and stretches out a hand of faith to greet 
the promise from afar. Moses’ place remained empty till He 
came who was in the bosom of the Father from everlasting, 
and came forth to declare his name to us his brethren; who 
is the giver of the royal law of liberty, which ministers life ; 
who redeems from a worse bondage, and leads into a better 
Canaan; who establishes an everlasting covenant in his own 
blood, and is prophet, priest, and king for all men forever- 
more. This man was counted worthy of greater honor than 
Moses. He rules as a son over his own house, and ever lives 
to guide us in the wilderness, and to welcome us to the land 
of which he has taken possession beforehand for us. The 
ancient promise is fulfilled, let us fulfill its accompanying 
command, “ Him shall ye hear.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF VISION. 


Moses was under a sentence of death for a twelvemonth, 
as all men are all the time; but God crowded honors on that 
closing year. The brazen serpent is lifted up. Sihon and 
Og are defeated. Balaam is compelled to prophesy Israel’s, 
greatness; and Moses utters a farewell addiess,—a song which, 
for poetic beauty, lustrous piety, holy expostulation, and 
earnest warning, surpasses all other such addresses, LEvi- 
dently his eye was not dimmed, nor his youthful freshness of 
intellect abated. 

Most men lead funeral processions only after they are dead. 
Moses, yet living, headed a column of mourning millions. 
But it was his hour of grandest triumph. The people were 
brought to the land without scarceness, and were soon to 
go over. He was to go up to God, his great work done, his 
immeasurable influence set in motion. It was better that 
the greatest organizer and lawgiver in the world should not 
turn warrior. Let his master mind be devoted to loftier 
questions (Luke 9; 31), 

One of God’s greatest favors to men he loves, is to let them 
look with their own eyes from some lofty mountain-top. The 
Matterhorns and Popocatapetls are not mere piles of rock, 
but thrones and mountains of vision, 

Moses died “by the mouth of the Lord,’—the rabbis say 
by the kiss of the Lord. Often a look of surprised ecstasy 
comes into the face of the dying, as if the Lover of Souls 
had kissed them. 

God buried him, and may have given him a speedy reéhr- 
rection in defiance of the Devil (Jude 9). Then the three 
men on the Mount of Transfiguration could be in a common 
work with a common experience. 

The horde of slaves made into a nation by Moses wept for 
him thirty days, But for their perversity, perhaps they 
might have still had him with them. 

Moses is yet a leader. He gives our law, he demonstrates 
that men can commune with God face to face, and do any 
seeming impossible thing he commands, 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto mount Nebo 
(v.1). It was hard for Moses to turn away from the people 
Whom he loved, just as they were to enter into the land 
toward which he had been leading them all these years. It 
was hard for Moses to give up his hope of being in that land, 
toward which he had so long been looking in fond anticipa- 
tion, But Moses had only himself to blame for this grievous 
disappointment. It was not because the Israelites had 
angered Moses, but it was because Moses had exalted him- 
self, instead of exalting God before the Israelites, that he was 
to be excluded from the land into which they should enter. 
God’s way with Moses is God’s way with all his children. 
“Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” No long years of 
faithful and eminent service can justify a man of God’ in 
giving prominence to himself when he ministers in God’s 
name to the people of God. So soon as a man of God would 
call the attention of God’s people to his faithfulness instead 
of to God’s faithfulness, the time has come for that man’s 
Temoval from the position of God’s representative, 

And the Lord shewed him all the land. ... And the Lord said, 
++. This is the land which I sware wnto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob: ... I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, 
thou shalt not go over thither (vs. 1-4). It was not to aggra- 

te, but to comfort, Moses in his dying hour, that the Lord 
tpn a glimpse of the good things which were in store 
z ay Israelites, whom he had been called away from. It is 
‘ comfort to a child of God to believe that those whom 

loves will be better cared for when he has been taken from 








them than they were while he wag with them, And the child 
of God who will trustfully go up into the mountain with God 
before his death, shall have this comforting belief. God can 
do better for our dear ones than we can do for them. And he 
will do this for those who are dear to his dear ones. While 
we are with them, we are dependent upon God in order to do 
our best for them; but whether we are with them or are away 
from them, God is never dependent on us in order to his doing 
his best for them. Our work may be ended because of our 
mistakes and failures, but those whom we leave behind shall 
have better things at the hand of God than we have received. 
They shall enter into privileges from which our misdoings 
have shut us out. Our limitations are not to be theirs. God 
be praised for this! Let this thought comfort every one of us 
in the hour when his loving work for his loved ones must be 
at an end, and they must be left in the loving care of God! 

So Moses ... died there, .. . according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him: .. . but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day (vs. 5,6). God knows when is the best time for a 
child of his to die; and God does not lose his interest in any 
one of his children when that child of his dies, There are 
many graves on land and sea to-day of which no man knows; 
but there is no grave which is unnoted of God. Those who 
mourn their dear ones, buried—God knows where, can be 
sure of the loviflg sympathy of God in their tender interest 
in that grave which is known to him alone, but toward which 
their hearts outreach lovingly. Even though it is the spirit 
of man which is dearest to God, God does not ask us to be 
unmindful of the graves of our dear ones, nor is he unmind- 
ful of them. 

When he died: his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated 
(v. 7). It sometimes seems a pity that a man dies in his full 
strength, when apparently he might do so much more if he 
lived on here, But it sometimes seems more a pity that a 
man lives on after his strength is all gone, and apparently 
there is nothing for him to do here to advantage but to die. 
Most of us find that all our strength is none too much for the 
service God has for us to do here, and we should like to retain 
it all, so long as he wants us in this service. Yet, when God 
wants us to live on here after our strength is gone, we ought 
to be willing to accept that ordering of his because it is his 
ordering. The best time for us to die, and the best way for 
us to die, is when and as God thinks best for us. And it was 
thus that the man of God, Moses, died. 

And Joshua the son'of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom ; 
... and the children of Israel hearkened unto him, and did as the 
Lord commanded. Moses (v. 9). When one of God’s servants 
is taken away, God has another servant to follow him; not 
to fill his place,—for no man can fill another man’s place,— 
but to follow him. We need have no fear that God’s work 
will suffer loss by our taking away, even though we are sure 
that no man can ever fill our place. The man who follows 
us in God’s plan will fill his own place better than we could 
fill it, and it is Ais place that God wants filled just then, Yet 
when our life-work is ended, our personal influence is not at 
anend. The word that we have spoken from the Lord will 
be heeded by those who hearken to him who follows us in 
the line of our life-work. Joshua follows Moses, and those 
who hearken to Joshua do as the Lord commanded their 
former leader, Moses, 

And there hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face (v.10). Moses ap- 
peared when he was needed in God’s plan, and Moees was 
taken away when God no longer needed him in his plan. 
When in God’s plan there was need of a greater than Moses, 
a greater than Moses was here,—and not until then. The 
measure of Moses’ greatness was the measure of his loving 
nearness to God; and that is the measure of all true great- 
ness. It is just here that we may have all the likeness to Moses 
that we need to have; and-this likeness to Moses all of us can 
have just so far as we are ready and willing to enter into the 
privileges which God accords to those who love him and will 
live for him, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The longest lane has a turning, and the longest life has an 
end. Even Methuselah must die at last. So to Moses there 
came at length the last day of life. As he went up into the 
mountain, from which he and the people knew he would 
never return alive, how their hearts must have been filled 
with sorrow! For he had been their faithful and patient 
leader for forty years. Were they not now sorry for all the 
manifestations of discontent that they had indulged in? But, 
alas! their sorrow came too late, like the sorrow of many a 
boy who, at his mother’s death-bed, regrets in vain all the 
pain that he has caused her. If the people had only 
esteemed Moses as much while he was yet living as they did 
when he came to say good-by, they would not so often have 
fallen into sin. And if we would only esteem good men in 
this world before they die as much as we do at their funerals, 


spoken to them before they died, would have prolonged their 
lives for years. 

But now, as Moses goes up into the mountain to die, let us, 
in imagination, follow him, and ask him some questions, He 
has had a large experience, and perhaps his answers may 
instruct us, Stand by his side, after he has completed his 
survey of the land, and is waiting for the call of his heavenly 
Father. Put to him the following questions : 

“ Moses, you have been a very wise man; tell me now, do 
you take any comfort in that wisdom that you have had?” 
“No,” he would answer; “I take not much comfort from the 
fact that I was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
That never helped me much in the most important affairs of 
my long life. For the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

“Well, you have been a very successful man. Does that 
fact give you much consolation in this the last moment of 
your life?” “No! all my successes seem as very small mat- 
ters now that I am at the end of my life. I do not feel like 
boasting of them at all. Besides, my successes have been so 
mixed with failures, that they do not seem as brilliant as they 
did at the time.” 

“You lived a most luxurious life while you were at the. 
courtof Pharaoh. Does not that fact give you some consola- 
tion now?” “Alas! no; for that all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Besides, it is long since past, and almost forgotten, 
Not one of the experiences at that court can afford me any 
consolation at this time.” 

“You have lived for six-score years. Does that fact not 
afford you true comfort at this time?” “No; for though the 
days of our years be six-score, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow; for we soon fly away. My life, as I look back upon 
it, seems swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. I never thought 
that I should live as long as this; yet, now that it is drawing 
to a close, it seems like a shadow that appeareth but for a 
moment and then passes away.” 

“But, Moses, you are the meekest man that ever lived. 
Does not that fact console you?” “I did not know'that I 
was the meekest man that ever lived. But even if I was, I 
forgot my meekness when I grew angry, and scolded the peo- 
ple, and struck the rock instead of speaking to it. And if I 
am the meekest man that has ever lived, it is no credit to me, 
but the credit of it belongs to God.” 

“Tell us, now, is there anything that does give you com- 
fort in the last hour of your life?” “Yes; I take comfort 
in the thought that God is our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions. I take comfort in the fact that his mercy endureth 
forever and forever. Nothing that is merely earthly seems 
to me worth my attention; but if ever I have done anything 
for God, that seems to me well worth the doing. The unseen 
things I now see very clearly are the real and abiding things. 
In these I take a solid comfort.” 

“But, Moses, you have been a great theologian. Does not 
that comfort you?” “No; my comfort is not in the theology 
that I taught, but in the God who gave me that theology. If 
I am to be saved now, it will not be my theology that will do 
it, but God himself.” . 

“Well, but you have been a great prophet.” “So was 
Balaam a very great prophet, and a poet, too, at that. Yet 
all his prophetic gifts did him no good, and only increased 
his responsibility. No, the fact that I have uttered prophecies 
does not give me ground for much comfort at this time.” 

In this way we have tried, in this lesson, to lead the class 
to the thought that many things that appear very valuable 
while we are full of the vigor and ambition of life, lose their 
power to comfort as we draw near the bound of earthly 
existence. Money (that most universally coveted thing), 
power, popularity, learning, physical beauty, bodily strength, 
—all these are seen to be minor blessings as we approach the 
realities of the other world. Then shine out those unseen 
virtues that we so often pass by, and we realize that in char- 
acter alone is there any abiding value. To say at the coffin 
of 2 man, “ He died very rich,” seems a mockery. To say, 
“He was very popular,” or “ He was very talented,” or “ He 
was very successful,” seems empiy. But to be able to say 
truthfully, “He was a good man, and the world is better 
because he has lived in it,” this seems worth the telling. At 
the grave of a man, we find that thc unseen is the only real 
and abiding, while all that seemed so attractive while he 
was yet living has shrunk away into nothingness, 

So, too, as we come to our last hours, we shall find that 
nothing that we have done will seem any ground of comfort 
to us; but our strong consolation will be in the mercy of that 
God who pitieth us as a father pitieth his children. All 
theology will then melt into just this very small compass, 
“Tm only a sinner, just nothing at all; but Jesus Christ is 
my all in all.” 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


One of the greatest thoughts in this lesson is the tenderness 
of this Hebrew religion which so many have called hard and 





we should be better people than we are. It often is true, 
that the kind words spoken at the coffin of some person, if 


austere. Even our Christian teachers are often heard saying 
that the Old Testament reveals God pre-eminently as a God 
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of law, the New as a God of love. But, in fact, is not the 
Old Testament diligent, in all its revelation of law, to show 
the lawgiver a God of tender and patient forbearance, of 
paternal forgiveness, and of parental faithfulness and love? 
Both Testaments reveal God’s mercy and love, the gentleness, 
simplicity, and reasonableness of his requirements, and his 
law no mere instrument of condemnation, but a disciplinary 
guide to liberty and salvation. Their main difference in the 
revelation of these things is that in one the revelation is pre- 
eminently national, and in the other universal. 

What a religion that was, which, in a heathen world, set 
forth a supreme God of the universe, perfect in holiness, yet 
the personal and intimate friend of a sinning man! What a 
religion, that set forth a sinner dying under the chastening 
hand of God, yet with such honor as made God’s hand 
the only hand worthy to close his eyes or lay him in his 
grave. What a religion that is which has never made Moses 
more than a man of like passions with ourselves, an obvious, 
confessed, forgiven sinner, attaining and retaining God’s favor 
only as we may, by faith in his love and grace; not by achiev- 
ing perfect righteousness, but by making righteousness the 
governing desire of our affections and effort of our lives; not by 
being perfectly good, but, however bad, by accepting God’s 
way and God’s aid to become better and better. 

Another great teaching of this lesson is the unearthliness 
of God’s best rewards. May we not say that for the sake of 
Israel at large, for the “greatest good to the greatest number,” 
which is always the maxim of God’s religion,—it was ex- 
pedient that Moses should not receive an earthly reward? 
For some reason the doctrine of a life and reward beyond 
the grave to all God’s accepted servants was not, at least in 
the written record, openly and prominently revealed to Israel. 
The longing for them, even the hope of them, we need not 
doubt Israel had; but for some good reason the revelation 
and assurance of them were not fully given: they wore, as 
yet, the guise of problems. God knows best the best time 
and order for the revelation of his truths, and this one was 
being reserved to the last, the top-stone of revelation’s spire. 
The hardest of all doctrines to fix in its right place for man’s 
benefit, is the doctrine of an after life of unending bliss. 
He is always wanting to put it first, instead of last, in his 
credo. The very Egyptians, from whom Israel had escaped, 
did soin a religion unspeakably corrupt. But Israel received 
the revelation of duty first and alone, until a moral training 
and a belief in God’s moral perfections should make the 
belief in a life of rewards beyond this life a moral necessity, 
the only intelligible answer to the problem of God’s provi- 
dence, and prepare them for the right use of a revealed doc- 
trine and promise of the resurrection. 

In this matter, how nobly calculated for the education of 
generation after generation of that pious remnant that was 
always in Israel, was the death of Moses! Had Moses’ prayer 
been literally answered, had he gone over Jordan to an in- 
heritance in Canaan, he would have seemed rewarded as one 
whose life ends in the grave. But his death, as it were, in 
the arms of God, with the ungrasped prize and promise of 
God in view, was as if it would say to the after ages, “If God 
be merciful, gracious, and faithful, as truly he is, then, by the 
death and burial of Moses on Pisgah, we know death does 
not, cannot, end all. There is a life of reward beyond. 
“There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God,” 
a promised land unseen, beyond the promised land of out- 
ward sense. 

Only grant that Moses passed to a continuance of life in 
the spiritual world, and what a noble reward was his, even 
here, to look back and see that at last, by his spiritual leader- 
ship, God leading him, Israel had reached that condition of 
heart where the last sigh for Egypt was banished, and, hearken- 
ing to faithful Joshua, they “did as the Lord commanded 
Moses.” 

Here is the principle of the cross,—the principle of entire 
self-renunciation for the true and highest good of others. 
Not every saint of God has the mighty honor of an exclu- 
sively spiritual reward. But such a one was Moses, He put 
away from him the royalty and treasures of Egypt, and never 
on earth received back any but spiritual returns for the out- 
lay. But if this is true of Moses, in transcendent degree is 

it true of Him of whom the earthly deliverer of Israel was 
but a type, the world’s only true and supreme spiritual 
Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. Immeasurably less honored 
in his life than Moses, and lifted, at last, only to the height 
of his cross on Calvary, he saw the whole creation ultimately 
to be the Canaan of his people, and all the nations of the 
earth at last the people of his Canaan. “Let us therefore 
give diligence to enter into that rest,” which Jesus, Moses’ 
Lord and ours, has first won for us, and then left us to con- 
quer for him. 


Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Moses’ Last Words.—It was in the beginning of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year of the journeying of the people 
of Israel. Moses knew that he must leave those whom he 


words of blessing and counsel to give, a farewell song, to re- 
view the Lord’s goodness’ to them, and to warn them “to 
observe to do all the words of this law.” He had been a 
life-long wanderer; he had had no home except the wilder- 
ness for eighty years; but he could say, “ Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling place.” 

The Lord’s Last Oall.—He had called Moses often, and given 
him work to do in his name. His work was done, and he 
was soon to enter intorest. ‘The Lord told him he was to die, 
as Aaron, his brother, had died a little while before. Where 
did his sister Miriam die? The people were now all gathered 
in a great broad plain, east of the river Jordan; east of 
them were mountains; across that river was the promised 
land. Moses had brought the people so near, but he could 
not take them there. Why had God said Moses and Aaron 
could not enter the promised land? It seems that Moses, who 
had so often prayed for the people, told them that he had 
prayed for himself, and asked, “I pray thee, let me go over, 
and see the good land;” but the Lord said to him, “Speak 
no more unto me of this matter:” “thou shalt see the land 
before thee; but thou shalt not go thither.” Every one of those 
last days the people gathered around Moses, and listened, as 
he begged them to keep all his teaching in their hearts, and 
told them of blessings if they would love and obey. 

On the Mountain.—There were mountains near by, several 
of them: one of the highest was called Mount Nebo, and on 
that were several high points, or peaks. The tallest of these 
peaks was named Pisgah, which means “The height.” That 
was the spot where Moses was told to stand. When travelers 
want a broad view of the country for miles around, they are 
taken to some tall building or hill-top, and the guide points 
out the different views. God himself was guide to Moses. 
On what mountain had he been alone with God forty days 
and nights? That was to prepare to teach the Law and Com- 
mandments to the people. On Mount Pisgah was Moses’ last 
hour on earth. God answered his prayer, but not as he ex- 
pected, for he was to enter a more beautiful land than Canaan. 
God told him to look to the west, to the north, to the south, 
to the east. He showed him a picture of the fair land so 
long promised. Moses had seen strange sights and many 
places, but none so beautiful as in this last look. Below the 
mountain he saw the river Jordan, across it a plain and a 
city called the city of palm-trees; he could follow the course 
of the river from the far north, and see the mountains where 
Jesus, long afterwards, went at night to pray. He could look 
over the fields and pastures on the green hillsides, and see 
the great blue sea far away, beyond the shore of Canaan. 
In that clear air and bright sunlight he could see the length 
and breadth of the land, as God said, “I have caused thee 
to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over.” He 
looked—and died—“ according to the word of the Lord;” 
no sickness, no pain; only, when the moment came, as God 
said—he died. The Jews read, “He died by the mouth of 
the Lord;” and they used to say, “God kissed him, and he 
died.” We know that the Lord took the parting breath, that 
his spirit went to God as swiftly as the light, and that the 
body was tenderly cared for, but not by any mortal hands. 

In a Valley.—It may be God sent angels to bury his 
beloved servant; somewhere in a valley God chose the spot, 
and no man ever knew, or ever will know, while on earth, 
exactly where. Moses was buried as he died—alone; no 
monument or stone to mark the place, but God cared for the 
body, which was precious in his sight. We know that fifteen 
hundred years after, three disciples saw him with Jesus again 
on a mountain, talking with Jesus of his coming death. The 
grave of Moses was left unknown, lest men should go there and 
worship; but his name will last forever, even after the moun- 
tains have melted away. His words are written forever; 
the laws of every country are made from the laws of Moses; 
no greater soldier ever led an army; no such teacher ever 
taught, except the Lord Jesus, and Moses was a type or 
picture of him. No name was ever more honored on earth; 
and in heaven is “the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb.” 

One Hundred and Twenty Years.—You would call Moses 
an old man when he had lived so long; but he did not die of 
old age. Work did not wear hii out; worry and care did 
not weaken his mind; hardship and exposure did not make 
him sick, or lame, or feeble. When Isaac was old, “his eyes 
were dim, so that he could not see.” We read of Jacob that 
“the eyes of Israel were dim for age, so that he could not 
see.” Isaac and Jacob had both been shepherds. Moses had 
endured hunger and dangers, great cares and lonely sorrows; 
but after one hundred and twenty years he walked up the 
last mountain-side as straight, as strong, as when he went up 
on Sinai; for his natural strength was none the less, He 
looked off from the mountain-top with as clear sight as when 
he looked over the hosts that crossed the Red Sea, for “ his 
eye was not dim.” 

Mourning for Moses.—They did not wait and wait for 
Moses to come down from the mountain, as their fathers once 
did. They knew he had gone to die; they knew one had been 
chosen in place of their old chief to lead them into Canaan; 
but they wept for their guide and leader. There was no 
funeral, no grave where they could gather; but for thirty days 





had led and loved even with all their murmuring, He had 


——— 
For Review.—Next week’s lesson (unless a temperance op 
missionary lesson be preferred ) affords an unusual opportunity 
to cultivate a love for Bible biography. There was never a 
child who could not be charmed with the life-story of Moses, 
winningly presented. Our review furnishes ample materia 
for questions and answers which will make Moses seem, even 
to very young children, to have been a real living person, 
A similar exercise was used, some years ago, in one prim 
class, and is yet remembered by some who participated in it, 
Prepare, on slips of paper, questions, putting only one ques 
tion on a slip, writing uponeéach the words, “Try and te 
one thing, next Sunday, in answer to your question.” 
What did the eyes of Moses see? 
What did the lips of Moses say? 
What did the hands of Moses do? 
Where did the feet of Moses go? 
How was Moses like Jesus Christ ? 
These questions may be given to the older children, and to 
such as can secure some home-help; and if you persuade as 
many children as you can to try and contribute answers, yoy 
may safely expect a good review on the life and death of 
Moses. 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 





DEATH AND BuriaL.—With regard to the burial of the 

dead and the care of graves, customs vary according as we 

are among Christians, Jews, or Mohammedans. The customs 

of the Mohammedans in towns, and of the Arabs in the 

desert who are also Mohammedans, differ widely. In the 

case of Miriam, we know nothing from the Bible as to her 

burial, or even if there was any mourning for her. There 

may have been; for Josephus has preserved a tradition of 
such mourning on the occasion of her death. Beyond the 

mere facts themselves, the world has never known anything 

of the death and burial of Moses; but as to mourning for 
him, that, we are informed, continued for thirty days. Nebo 
is well known, and the grave of Moses should be near it, In 
modern times, curiously enough, the Arabs, who venerate 
Moses as a saint, have built a tomb for him, Neby Musa, west 
of the Jordan in the wild mountains south-east of Jerusalem, 
towards the Dead Sea. On questioning some educated 
Mohammedans about this, they replied, “We know very 
well that Moses was buried east of the Jordan, but this tomb 
has been erected on this side for the convenience of our peo- 
ple.” This is quite true; for a pilgrimage, characterized by 
great pomp, is made thither every year. This happens 
about Easter, and is supposed to. be a kind of offset to the 
Christian display and ceremonies attending that occasion, 
Among the desert Arabs, the death and burial of an ordinary 
person are matters of which very little notice is taken, The 
body is buried as soon as possible after life is extinct, The 
graves are very shallow, and I have sometimes seen them 
where the body was scarcely covered. It is not uncommon 
to open an old grave, and place in it another body. This! 
have seen done, and did not learn it from hearsay. A few 
sticks are placed on the grave, if there are any in the region, 
and always a few stones. The masses are buried in this care- 
less manner, and are soon forgotten. <A great sheikh ora 
holy man will receive some kind of honors. Still, many 
graves of men who have been famous leaders in their lives 
are frequently marked only by tombs of the rudest character. 
On one I saw carved in the soft limestone the representation 
of a coffee-pot, coffee-cups, a mortar and pestle, and ihe iron 
ladle in which the coffee is roasted. There were no letters, 
no inscription, or date; these figures showed,the character of 
the man, and taught to others the lesson of his life: for they 
indicated hospitality,—a prominent virtue among those wild 
men, At the head and foot of other graves I have seen 
sticks set up and a line stretched between them; on this were 
suspended locks of hair of several shades of color, that women 
who were related to the deceased in some way had cut from 
their heads, and hung there in token of their affection or 
esteem. By these women this was, no doubt, regarded as 
precious offering. Throughout the country we find what are 
called welies; that is, tombs of saints, They are kept in 
tolerable repair, and from time to time are visited by those 
who venerate the memory of some particular holy man, oF 
who wish to pray and make vows at his burial-place. Of the 
people of the land to-day I have been surprised to find, on 
the one hand, a kind of respect and veneration for ancestors 
and their burial-places which seemed to grow out of sincere 
and sacred feeling; and, on the other, an indifference to those 
who die, and a disregard of their graves and memories, that 
was simply shocking. 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 

Dye ox a Divine Kiss, anp Berne Burien By DIvint 
Love.—An entirely and exclusively talmudical sentiment 02 
a scriptural foundation, designating the termination of the 
earthly existence of aman like Moses. The three patriarchs 
“expired;” Joseph and his brethren “died;” Aaron snd 





they wept and mourned with loud cries and wailing voices, 


Moses “died according to the word of the Lord,” or, in th 
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al Hebrew, “upon the mouth of the Lord,”—that is, 


in rabbinical parlance, “in a kiss;” and of Moses alone we 
read that “ God also buried him” (v. 6). The great prophet 
ip Israel, “to whom God spoke mouth to mouth” (Num. 
12: 8), “differed from mankind in life, and pre-eminently so 
in death ; mouth to mouth with God he lived, mouth to mouth 
with God he died; God nursed him in the flags by the river’s 
prink” (Exod. 2 : 3), God “ buried him in the valley in the 
land of Moab” (v. 6). Solomon’s song, “Let him kiss me 
with the kisses of his mouth,” was the sweet hope of the 
“ godly man,” when he stood on the mount Nebo, and was 
shown by God the promised land. He did not hope in vain ; 
God immediately kissed him, and took away his soul by the 
kiss of his mouth (see Midrash, Debarim Rabba, Deut. 34: 5 ; 
comp. Qiddushin, 38a; Sotah, 186; Baba Bathra, 15 a, 17a; 
and Menachoth, 30a). In this divine kiss is knowledge and un- 
derstanding (Prov. 2 : 6), which God makes all the righteous 
partakers of, who, by their constant meditation on divine 
things reverently express their love and affection, and pay 
homage to their heavenly Father. Thus man came into life 
in this world, when “ God ‘breathed’ into him the breath of 
life” (Gen. 2: 7), and thus man will be regenerated in the 
future, according to Ezekiel 36 : 27: “ I will put my ‘spirit’ 
into you, and ye shall live” (Midrash). Maimonides, in his 
More (Part 8), devotes a whole chapter (Chap. LI.) to this 
sublime idea of Moses’ having been transported from this 
world into the glory of God by means of a divine kiss; 
Josephus (Antiq., 4: 8, 48), unable to rise to the heavenly 
altitude of this exquisite idea, lets him simply “ disappear in 
a certain valley;” and the rabbins who lived after the 
destruction of the second temple declare that “ Moses did 
not die at all, but became a ministering angel in heaven” 
(Midrash). But Moses did die, and God buried him (vs. 5, 
6). His body demanded a grave; his grave, which, accord- 
ing to Pirge Aboth (6 : 9), was created on the sixth day of the 
creation in the twilight, waited for his body; the love of God 
watched over the grave, the love of God watched over the 
body; hence the impossibility of anybody’s knowing his grave 
(v. 6), the impossibility of his relics being made the object of 
idolatrous worship (Pesigtah, 936). Divine love had reserved 
the privilege of interring the body of the godly man, who, 
in life and death, was distinguished above mankind by six 
prerogatives, namely: “ His eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated” (v. 7) when he died; his voice was heard near 
and far; he saw the remotest places on earth; God conversed 
with him face to face; “and no prophet arose in Israel like 
unto Moses” (v.10). Blessed is the righteous man whom 
his Oreator thus loveth in this world and in the world to come; 
blessed the earthly born child of dust, whom the holy One, 
blessed be he, thus makes histheloved one (Pesigtah, 93 b). 
Philadelphia. ' 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


.. How often does Moses himself put his sin at Meribah- 
Kadesh on record? (Num. 27: 14; Deut. 1 : 37, etc.) What 
place does the incident itself occupy in Hebrew history? (Neh. 
9:15; Isa.48: 21.) What place is given it in Hebrew poetry? 
(Psa. 105 : 41; 78: 15, 16, etc.) Why should great national 
events be celebrated in Christian song? Relate the incidents 
by the way from Kadesh to the plains of Moab. Give the 
history of Israel while encamped in the plains of Moab. 
Why is the Book of Deuteronomy so named? How are the 
first three chapters occupied? How is the rest of the book 
occupied? (Deut. 31 : 24-26.) Recite the prayer recorded in 
the latter part of the third chapter. To what extent was 
this prayer answered? (Deut. 3 : 26, 27; 32: 48-51; 34: 1-4.) 
What may God’s children expect concerning their unanswered 
prayers? (Matt.17: 1-3.) Recite the song which Moses taught 
Israel in his last days (Deut. 32). What is his last recorded 
act for Israel? (Deut. 33:1.) Point out Pisgah. Did it, or 
did it not, require supernatural sight to view the extent of 
land which Moses saw? What power of vision should every 
Christian possess? By whom, probably, was the appendix to 
Deuteronomy written? ; 

~ How should we care for our dead? (vs. 5,6.) To whose 
charge does Moses’ body seem to have been committed? 
(Jude 9.) How long is it possible for human faculties to 
retain their vigor? (v. 7; Psa. 90:10.) To what end only 
should we pray for their long-continued preservation? In 
What sense only can we fix a limit to our season of mourning 
for our dead? (v.8.) To what extent is it our duty to do ®o? 
How is it possible to do so? (1 Thess. 4: 13-18.) How long 
must our places remain vacant when God calls us hence? 
(v.9.) What is the inspired testimony concerning the pre- 
eminence of Moses? (vs. 10-12.) In what did his pre-eminence 
peculiarly consist? (Deut. 18 : 15; Acts 3: 22,23.) What is 
meant by the Lord’s knowing him “face to face”? In what 
Tespects was Moses a type of Christ? 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 
: Teachers’ Questions.—1. What Bible book contains this les- 
fon? 2. In what year, month, and day did Moses begin the 
Words of this book? . 3, How.short time is covered by. this 


book? 4, What is the purpose of this book? 5. Why could 
not Moses enter Canaan? 6, How much did Moses know of 
what was to befall him? 7. When had Moses’ brother and 
sister died? 8, What like circumstances in the death of 
Aaron and of Moses? 9. How soon after Aaron died did Moses 
die? 10, How much of this book was written by Moses? 11. 
What circumstances show that the last chapter was written 
by a later author? 12. On which side of the Jordan were 
the Israelites? 13. Name two kings that had been conquered 
there. 14. Describe the scene from Pisgah. 15, Why “land 
of Judah,” before it had been given to Judah? 16. What 
did the Lord say to Moses? 17. Of what use was the sight 
of Canaan, without the possession? 18, In ‘So Moses died,” 
state the full force of “so.” 19. Supply nouns for pronouns 
in “he buried him.” 20. How did the people know of the 
death of Moses? 21. What do the words “unto this day” 
imply as to date of writing? 22. What other phrase in the 
lesson hints of the date of writing? 23. Tell about the days 
of weeping. 24. How was Moses “the servant of the Lord”? 
25. For what reasons was Joshua a worthy successor of Moses? 
26. How is Moses praised, in the lesson? 27. Show how noble 
was the death of Moses. 

Superintendent's Questions—1. How old was Moses at his 
death? 2. Why did no man know of his burial-place? 3. 
What did God show to Moses? 4. On what mountain-top 
was Moses? 5. What did the people do for thirty days? 
6. Who was the successor of Moses? 7. What is said about 
Joshua’s being wise? 8. How had Joshua become go full of 
wisdom? 


Boston, Mass. 
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A GREAT MAN. 





' MBASSADOR. 
GOD'S cows. 
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THEM THAT HONOR ME I WILL HONOR, 














HINTS FOR .LESSON-HYMNS, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 
“There is a land of pure delight,” 

“Oh, to be over yonder.” 

“There is a land mine eye hath seen.” 
*T’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” 
“ Quide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“Oh, think of the home over there,” 

“ Over Jordan.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_—_—————— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





DR. TAYLOR'S YALE LECTURES* 


Only a Scotchman could have written the Lyman 
Beecher Yale Lectures for 1886 on The Scottish Pulpit 
from the Reformation to the Present Day. Few Scotch- 
men could have treated the theme so well, and probably 
no one could have discoursed so fittingly of the Scottish 
pulpit to American theological students as Dr. William M. 
Taylor. Now that the general public has an opportunity 
of reading these lectures in book form, it may be added 
that the volume deserves a place in the minister’s library, 
as well as in the collection of all lovers of Scotland. 

Of the style and spirit of the discourses it is needless 
to speak. Dr. Taylor is himself always, and certainly 
he could not be less himself when writing on this theme. 
The plan of the volume is a simple one. The Scottish 
character and the salient points of modern Scottish 
church history are discussed in the opening lecture. 





* The Scottish Pulpit from the Reformation to the Present Day. 
By William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., minister of the Broadway Taber- 








nacle, New York City. 734x5 inches, pp. 288, New York : Harper 
and Brothers, Price, $1.06° af : es 


— 


The former is the necessary basis of the latter, as the 
author shows. The three important periods in modern 
Scottish church history are neatly designated as those | 
“of anti-popery, anti-prelacy, and anti-patronage.” Each | . 
conflict had its heroes,—if, indeed, the heroes did not pro- 
duce the conflict. Of the six succeeding lectures, the 
first is devoted to John Knox asa preacher. He is the 
mightiest personality in the anti-papal conflict. 

The next lecture pictures for us four great preachers 
of the anti-prelatic period; while the saintly Leighton, 
himself a prelate, is properly given a large place in the 
succeeding discourse, The fifth lecture treats of the 
Moderates and Evangelicals, the opposing parties in 
the earlier half of this century ; while an entire discourse 
is rightly devoted to Thomas Chalmers, the grand cham- 
pion of the Evangelicals,.the leader of the Free Church. 
The closing lecture describes some of the men in the 
dissenting churches, a number of them not too well 
known in this country. In the later lectures there is to 
be found much that is the result of Dr. Taylor’s own 
personal recollection, and the sketches of those whom 
he has known are naturally of special interest. 

The author seeks to be just to all parties; he does not 
attempt to tell us too much of the ramifications of Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism. But he is always true to his own 
principles, and these principles have in the history he 
portrays their ample support. It is still desirable for 
preachers to feel the courage of John Knox, to recall 
the heroism of the anti-prelatists, to learn from Chal- 


.| mers’s own lips how fruitless that preaching is which 


thinks it can promote morality apart from evangelical 
religion. 

The homiletical lessons of the whole Dr. Taylor him- 
self sums up in two sentences: “First, be yourselves,” 
“and while you are thus careful to be yourselves, do not 
preach yourselves, Preach Christ.” The history of the 
Scottish pulpit is the history of strongly marked indi- 
vidual characters; but every successful preacher named 
in the volume preached, not himself, but Christ. It is 
interesting to notice how true this is in the case of the 
lesser lights of whom we hear little nowadays; and this 
fact points its own moral. 





The second and third volumes of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages complete the 
work,-and are fully equal to the first in execution and in 
interest. As that described the origination of the In- 
quisition for the suppression of Catharism, so these tell 
how it was used against sects, parties, and individuals 
hostile to the Church. The second volume deals with 
the progress of the institution in the several countries 
of Western Europe down to the Reformation. It shows 
how the growth of royal power in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and the cofsequent subjection of the 
Papacy, first changed the direction of the Inquisition’s 
operations, and then superseded them. When the 
quarrel with Luther required the Church of Rome to 
set in motion the machinery for the condemnation of his 
“heresies,” the Inquisition was not invoked at all, 
Even in the previous struggle with the Hussites of 
Bohemia, the activities of the institution were greatly 
circumscribed, and were excluded from Bohemia even 
after its reconciliation with Rome. Protestants will be 
especially interested in the very full and careful account 
of the Hussite movement, and in what is told of the 
Waldenses and the German “Friends of God.” The 
third volume takes up “special fields of inquisitorial 
activity.” The first of these is the group of sects which 
grew out of the division among the Franciscans as to 
the obligation of absolute poverty. The second is the 
series of cases in which the charge of heresy was 
employed for political purposes, of which the Knights 
Templars and Joan of Arc are the most notable. The 
third is the employment of the Inquisition to detect and 
suppress sorcery and witchcraft, the latter especially at 
the close of the Middle Ages. The last is its use to sup- 
press freedom of thought. It is noteworthy that only 
twice was the death-penalty inflicted for free thinking 
by the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. Cecco d’ Ascoli 
was burned for teaching astrological fatalism in 1824; and 
in 1512, on the eve of the Reformation, Hermann of 
Ryswick was burned at the Hague as an Averroistic 
materialist. The sharply atheistic tendency of the 
Italian Renaissance had no martyrs, men like Pom- 
ponazio escaping the Inquisition’s penalties by recanta- 
tion, when it did take up their cases, which was rarely. 
“When atheism became fashionable in high places, its 
thunders were mute. Energetic only in evil, when its 
powers might have been used on the side of virtue, it 
held its hand. ... In its long career of fire and blood, 
the only credit which it can claim is the suppression of 
| the pernicious dogmas of the Cathari,’”’ The book closes 
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with an admirable index of some seventy pages. (9}<6 
inches, 2 vols., pp. x, 587; ix, 736. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Price, $3 a volume.) 


Another volume of the Theological Educator series 
is an Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed by the Rev. John 
Eyre Yonge. It is “designed to be a popular present- 
ment of Bishop Pearson’s great work” (Preface), Ac- 
cordingly it will commend itself to those trained in the 
modes of thought peculiar to the Church of England 
and her American daughter, and to many others, The 
author has done his work well; although, of course, some 
of his readers will differ with him as to particular inter- 
pretations of Scripture,—as, for example, in the strained 
sense which he seems to put upon “ believe” as a decla- 
ration of belief (p. 5). Still, he has studied with profit 
the renderings of the Revised Version in choosing his 
proof texts, and he is always clear and candid, In 
handling the difficult article “He descended into hell,” 
the vexed question respecting 1 Peter 3: 18 ff., he differs 
from Bishop Pearson, and intimates his acceptance of 
the view held by Dean Alford, Plumptre, and others. 
The little book contains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, and much scholarly annotation. In an Appendix 
are inserted the Nicene Creed in English and in Greek, 
the Athanasian Creed in English and in Latin, and a 
list of ancient heresies,—the last from Professor Mozley’s 
“Theory of Development.” (744 inches, pp. xi, 158. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents, net.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Probably the best apologetic magazine published in 
Germary is the Beweis des Glaubens, a monthly, of which 
the well-known Dr. Ziéckler is an editor. It is wide in 
its scope, and treats all subjects with scientific thorough- 
ness. The July number contains an article on the rela- 
tion between Assyriology and the Book of Daniel, which 
is of exceptional merit. It is prepared by Pastor Andreae, 
of the editorial staff. None of the Old Testament books 
have profited so handsomely by the researches of the 
Assyriologists as has Daniel; and the article in question 
shows conclusively how the whole historical background, 
in the light of Assyrian discoveries, favors the authen- 
ticity of the book. 


That eccentric but able artist, the late William M. 
Hunt, whose death was a loss to our painting, used to 
lecture and talk on the principles of art, his students 
gathering up his words and printing them in pamphlets 
or books. The equally eccentric and scarcely less able 
J. A. M. Whistler, of American birth but long London 
residence, has been delivering a “Ten O’Clock” talk in 
several British cities, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
have reissued in an inexpensive pamphlet. It consists 
of scattered observations, good, bad, and indifferent, wise 
and novel or empty and pretentious, on various matters 
sonnected with the painter’s work. They are worth 
reading, in good measure; but in them, as in Mr. 
Whistler’s pictures, we seldom are allowed to lose sight 
of the posturing personality of Mr. Whistler himself. 


The present season has witnessed the completion of 
the second edition of the famous Real-Encyklopidie fiir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche, the best general 
summary of the exact research of German theological 
scholarship ever published. The first edition was brought 
out between 1854 and 1868, under the editorship of 
Professor Herzog of Erlangen. In beginning the second 
edition, eleven years ago, he associated with himself his 
younger colleague, Professor Plitt. Both died before 
half of the work was done, and then the editorial labors 
were entrusted to the careful hands of Professor Hauck, 
also of Erlangen. The work is completed in eighteen 
volumes. The different articles are all prepared by 
acknowledged specialists, without particular regard to 
their theological tendencies, although dogmatical sub- 
jects have been handled by men of pronounced conser- 
vative, but not confessional, views. Only three Ameri- 
cans have contributed to this new edition; namely, Dr. 
Gregory of Leipzig, Dr. Mann of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Schaff of New York. It can scarcely be said that justice 
is done to the churches and to the theology of America ; 
and for this reason the original articles in Schaff-Herzog, 
which down to the letter “S ” is based upon the second, 
and the rest on the first, edition of Herzog, are valuable 
additions to the German original. 





In the surfeit of contemporary fiction, some of which 
is morbid and some destitute of wholesome humanity, 
many readers have found pleasure, during the past two 
decades, in the novels written conjointly by Walter 





Besant and James Rice. Mr. Rice—now some years 
dead—first hit upon the idea of Ready-Money Mortiboy, 
who was to be a returned prodigal, “ ten times worse than 
when he went away,” a “hardened, heartless, ruthless 
villain.” Afterward Mr. Besant became his fellow- 
worker, and the two completed this initial story, in 
which Mr. Rice’s gentle and sympathetic nature some- 
what modified the original conception of his wicked 
hero. For ten years, like an English Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the couple worked on, and then Mr. Besant 
continued his pleasant toil single-handed. The Golden 
Butterfly, My Little Girl, By Celia’s Arbour, The 
Chaplain of the Fleet, and other tales, short and long, 
are well known to a wide public. The books of Besant 
and Rice, or of Besant alone, are honest, human, and 
hearty, now suggesting Dickens somewhat strongly, now 
Blackmore, Clark Russell, or Kingsley, but not lacking 
in a flavor of their own. They are tales of romantic 
adventure, in which heroism and helpfulness are set 
above mere analysis, and in which sensationalism is sub- 
ordinated to the idea of wholesome amusement. A new 
library edition of the whole set is in course of publica- 
tion by Chatto & Windus, London, and Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., New York,—which, in its entirety or in its 
separate volumes, will not be unwelcome. 


The fourth part of A New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles has lately been given to the public. It 
is divided into two sections: the first, together with the 
three preceding parts, completes the first volume, which 
is thus brought down to the end of B. The second sec- 
tion of the fourth part begins the second volume with 
the letter C. In an article in The Academy, Professor 
Skeat estimates that the Dictionary will probably extend 
to seven, or at the very least to six, volumes of the same 
size as, or a little larger than, the first volume. In Web- 
ster’s Dictionary the letters A and B together occupy 
nearly an eighth part of the whole alphabet. This might 
seem to indicate that the New Dictionary will extend to 
eight volumes. But the scientific thoroughness of Dr. 
Murray’s work is such as to render an estimate based on 
Webster or Worcester incorrect. For, says Professor Skeat, 
“Tt so happens that the letters A and B contain numerous 
words which have required exceptional treatment, and 
are also exceptionally rich in obsolete and obsolescent 
words. In particular, the letter B abounds in radical 
monosyllabic words of primary importance which, in 
most dictionaries, are treated with contemptuous inade- 
quacy.” The rate of progress on the Dictionary is likely 
to be greatly increased in the future; for, while Dr. 
Murray perseveres with the letters C and D, Mr. Brad- 
ley is already at work upon the letter E, which is being 
printed simultaneously. Many of the longer articles are 
quite readable. The word “ by,” which is probably one 
of the most difficult in the language, occupies twelve 
columns. The illustrative quotations, ranging in date 
from A. D. 1100 to the present time, represent—it is 
claimed—every important author known to English lit- 
erature during the last eight centuries. 


The shores of the ocean of literature are strewn with 
the wrecks of reputations which were once hailed by too 
hasty critics as “Shakespearean,” or at least immortal 
in their way. The latest man—a novelist, of course—to 
receive adulations and prophecies is George Meredith, 
a living English writer. Mr. Stevenson, whose skiff is 
now so conspicuous, calls him “the master of us all;” 
The Atheneum thinks that “no other living man” has 
the capacity to write such English; another London 
paper finds in his books, which, of course, are “ perma- 
nent literature,” “a touch of Shakespearean richness, 
reserve, passion, and dignity;” another deems him 
“a very great man;” and still another has yet to hear 
the name of “any greater master of his native tongue.” 
Meanwhile the more excitable Boston critics make haste 
to pronounce him “the greatest English novelist living, 
. .. probably the greatest author of our time,” whose 
books are “the only works of any living author which 
deserve to be called great.” Meanwhile readers of more 
conservative tastes, who do not care to show their own 
superiority by their noisy praise of this or that Kansas, 
Russian, new, or newly discovered writer, may well hold 
their extremest excitement in suspense until the next 
craft looms through the fog of criticism, They will 
doubtless admit that Meredith has strength, thought- 
fulness, a high idea of the philosophy of life and of 
fiction as connected therewith, and an unusual power of 
aphoristic utterance. But a string of proverbs is not a 
novel, nor burly vigor the only quality essential to fic- 
tion. Meredith’s style is the application of Carlylese to 
domestic story-telling; and he has not learned that care- 
less obscurity of utterance is no sign of depth of phi- 





losophy. Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Les Miserables, 
Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe, Bleak House, Vanity Fair 
Adam Bede, and The Vicar of Wakefield—especially 
the last, the masterpiece of English fiction—never con. 
fuse eccentricity with greatness, and never demand of 
the reader long study of the verbal form. The words and 
sentences of Shakespeare are not verbal puzzles; they 
demand thought for what they say, not for how they say 
it. It would be well if hurried reviewers would take 
time to give a real study to the humanity, plot, and 
elaboration of such a book as Goldsmith’s Vicar. After 
such an examination, the Merediths and Tolstois of 
literature, however able, do not appear so colossal, except 
in the eyes of resolute proprietors of literary “cults” 
or “finds,” to whom the non-ego seems hopelessly 
Philistine. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888, 

Nova Scotia, provincial, at Oxford........... bsvnied September 11-13 
Tennessee, state, at Nashville......... sss cesses September 18-29 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona...........00 eeeesees September 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Kingston........... seen eosnovess October 16-18 
Vermont, state, at Woodstock...............0+ © bascecese October 16-18 
Connecticut, biennial state, at Willimantic...... November 20-22 


New Hampshire, state, at Dover............scccsseeceeesees NOVEmbER 





DAYS OF PRAYER FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


For sixteen years the London Sunday-school Union 
has issued an annual call for universal prayer for Sun- 
day-schools. Again they set apart for this purpose two 
days, Sunday and Monday, October 21 and 22, 1888 
The call is signed by the honorary secretaries, F. J, 
Hartley, J. E. Tresidder, Edw. Towers, and Alexander J, 
Scrutton, and reads as follows: 


Ever since the year 1872 the Committee of the Sunday-school 
Union have annually appealed to their constituents and friends 
to unite in a concert of prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools at 
home and abroad. 

The hearty response with which their invitation has been 
almost universally received, and the rich blessings which have 
been granted in answer to united prayer, encourages the Com- 
mittee to ask the teachers and friends of the young for the 
seventeenth time to join with them in seeking for a plenteous 
outpouring of the Spirit upon themselves, and upon their youth 
ful charge. 

It is surely well that, at least once a year, all who are inter: 
ested in the spiritual welfare of the young people in our schools 
and congregations should unite the world over, and with one 
accord make their common supplication to the great Hearer and 
Answerer of prayer. 

Though the past year has not been without many blessed 
tokens of the divine blessing, large numbers of our scholars 
have not yet accepted the Saviour’s invitation to come unto 
him; and thousands of our senior scholars are exposed to the 
snares and temptations of the world without the safeguards 
which can only be found in the friendship of Jesus and 
decision for God. 

Teachers and officers are again urged individually to secure 
some additional time on each day of the preceding week for 
meditation and prayer, that all may come together with pre- 
pared hearts, to praise and thank God for what he has done, 
and to pray that the workers may be increasingly fitted for his 
service, and that the children may be led to an early decision 
for Christ. 

In the blessed work to which we are devoted we are assured 
of the abiding presence and loving sympathy of the Master, who 
has promised that we shall not labor in vain; but has also 
declared, “I will yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.” 

The following arrangements are suggested for observance a8 
far as practicable : 

That on Lord’s Day morning, October 21, from seven to eight 
o’clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf of Sum 
day-schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be pre 
ceded by a meeting ot the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on the 
claims of the Sunday-school, and the necessity for increased 
intelligence and consecration on the part of teachers. 

That in the afternoon the orllinary engagements of each 
school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a devotional ser- 
vice, interspersed with singing and appropriate addresses. To 
this service the parents of the scholars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service the 
teachers, in unison with other Christians, meet for thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 22, teachers again bring 
their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of each 
school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving, and 
that in the evening each church or congregation be invited 
hold a meeting at which the interest of the Sunday-school 
should form the theme of the prayers and addresses. 

That on the evenings of one or more of the following day? 
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special services for young people be held where 
practicable. : 

Along with the appeal there is also the 
following list of suggested topics for prayer: 

1, The Sunday-school teachers of the whole 
world,—that they may increase in their knowl- 
edge of the Word, their love to the children, and 
jheir earnest desire for their spiritual welfare. 

9. The senior scholars,—that they may be 

reserved from the dangers to which they are 
sapeend, and speedily brought to decision for 
Christ. 

_ The junior scholars,—that they may early 

a life be brought to listen to the Saviour’s 
gracious words, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me.’ 

4, The officers of our schools,—that they may 
be wise in counsel, energetic in action, and 
examples in all good works. 

5. The Sunday-school unions, and other 
organizations seeking to promote the efficiency 
of teachers, and the prosperity of the schools, 
—that they may be successful in all their efforts. 

6. The Sunday-school mission on the conti- 
nent of Europe,—that it may rapidly extend its 
influence, and contribute mightily to the over- 
throw of the superstition and infidelity which 
go largely prevail, 

7, The Sunday-schools in connection with 
niissionary societies all the world over,—that 
they may increase and multiply, and help to 
bring about the period when all shall know the 
Lord, from the least unto the greatest. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week ts 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on tavo insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
‘of svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
fay choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 














For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. W. Blackman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: “I am very much pleased with it in 
seasickness, Several cases have been brought 
to my attention where it afforded prompt and 
entire relief,” 





The success of some of the agents employed 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., Publishers, Richmond, 
Va., is truly marvellous. It is not an unusual 
thing for their agents to make as high as $20 
and $30 2 day, and sometimes their profits 
tun up as high as $40 and $50—even more. 
Write them, and see for yourself what they 
will do for you. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies, why not vote for President? Now is your 
Chance. See ‘‘Sunset” for particulars. 


LOTHROP 
LITERATURE 
PRIZES Fanos cts 


only subject and treatment must be suited to 
Wide Awake, copy of which, giving full par- 
ticulars, is sent for 20 cts., postpaid. $1.20 for 
hew volume, June to November, with L. L, P. 
suggestions in every number. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
Time for sending MSS. is extended to Dec. 1. 
nee 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


Bru. S. PomxRoy, M.D, Introduction by the Rev. J, T. 
a RYEA, D.D,, of Boston. It decries “THE American 
in, Chicago fournal says: “To the earnest man and 
MW roman everywhere this book ia as a voice from 
heaven, 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
x showing laws of the vtates regarding certain forms 
crime, nd for ci 


reular. 
NK & WAGNALLS, 18 ‘and 20 Astor Place, N, Y, 
FAM Pictures enlarged in ofl, crayon, India ink 











$2,000.00, 
94 prizes, 
to all connected 
with day 

or Sunday 
schools, 

for long MSS., 
short MSS., 








The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. 


YALE LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H, Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood 
Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc, 8}<5} inches, cloth, over 400 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS JEWISH ORIGIN AND ITS CHRISTIAN ADOPTION. 


Definition of a Sunday-school,—Rabbinical Traditions of its Primeval Prominence.—Old Testament Light on 

its Pathway.—Its Mentions ip Ancient Histery.—Its Prominence in the Synagogue Plans.—Its Primal 
Curriculum.—Its Essential Methods of Working.—Its Fundamental Tmporeance in the Jewish Economy. 
—Jesus as_a Scholar jin the Bunday-school.—Asa Teacher there.—His Methods of Teaching.—His Com- 
mand to Start Sunday-schools Everywhere.—Apostolic Sunday-school Work.—Sunday-schools as the 
Basis of the Curistian Church, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: SEVENTEEN CENTURIES OF ITS VARYING PROGRESS. 


Christian Beginnings in Gentile Communities.—Questions and Answers in Catechumenical Instruction.— 
Questions and Answers in Pulpit Preachin ng eth of Teaching in Alexandria.—Hvangelizing by 
Miss'on-schools.—Ritualism Overshadows Bible Study. —The Dark Ages a Consequence.—Gleams of Light 
in Darkness,—Revyiva! of Schools in the Reformation,—Catechisms Multiplied. ea Romish Recognition of 
the School Idea,—Catechisms as a Barrier to Catechetical Teaching.—A Lesson from New_England.— 
laa of Teaching over Preaching in the Training Process.—A New Decline ‘ot the Bible-school 


ncy, 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS MODERN REVIVAL AND EXPANSION, 


Religious Declension in the Hi vpn ae Century.—Mid-century Revivals.—Zinzendorf’s and Wesley's Work 

among Children,—The Sunday-schogl Boginalngs of Robert Raikes.—Nature and Progress of this Move- 
ment,—Its Influence in England and Elsewhere.—Sunday-schools in America,—IDllustrations of their 
Power.—As Seen by Foreigners.—As Imitated Abroad.—Improved Sunday. el of Today, <a Inter- 
national Lesson System.—Growth in Popular Bible Study,—The Sunday-school of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL;: ITS INFLUENCE ON THE pelenngge 


Sapper? Rivalry of Sunday-school and Family Influence.—The e Partly God's Primal Training Agency.— 

he Church-school Divinely Ordained as a Complement of the Family.—The Christian Church a Larger 

Family.—Family Religion Prior to the Modern Sunday-school and A Reewarda, in England.—in Ireland, 

—In Scotiand,—In Wales.—In the United States.—God's Agencies Never Conflict.—Family Religion Pivots 

on Sunday-school Efficiency,—Cause of the Popular Error at this Point.—Mythical Boundary of the Good 
Old Time.—Claims of the Sunday-school under the Great Commission. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : ITS MEMBERSHIP AND ITS MANAGEMENT, 


The » tlanionayy 2 Feature of Modern Sunday-school Beginnings,—Church and Mission and Pioneer Sunday- 
schools of To-day.— What Is and what Ought to Be.--Children and the Child-like Belong in the Bundey- 
school,—Power of Numbers in Promoting Sympathy.—Taking in Truth by Absorption.—Evangelizin 
Through the Sunday-school.—Two eee hools in Connecticut.—How Sunday-schools are Mana 
—How they Ought to Be.—Church Control.~-Church Direction.—Church Support.—The Ideal Future, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : ITS TEACHERS AND THEIR TRAINING, 


Clase grouping an Essential of the Sunday-school,—Available Teaching Material.—Child-likeness the True 
ndard.—Great Truths Best Apprehended in Childhood.—Young Teachers have an Advantage. 
tasat fying of seashore, Sup pe osed Lack of Good Teachers.— ere the Blame Rests.—How 
‘eachers.—Normal Classes, ractice Classes.—Preparation Classes.—Importance, Methods, an 
ility of the Weekly Teachers’-Meeting,—Selection of Teachers.—Installing of Teachers,—Gain of 


est Standard, 
THE PASTOR AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Meaning of the Term “ Pastor,”—The True Pastor’s Sphere and Duties.—A Pastor's Responstbility for his 
Sunday-sehool. ann of Setting Others at Work,—Dr, Stephen H. Tyng’s Pastoral Work in bis Sunday- 
school.—A Scene in Plymouth Church.—A Specimen Chureh-school and its Pastor,—Dr, Constans 
Goodell as a Sunday-school Pastor.—No One Way for All Pastors.—Suggested Ways of Working.—Making 
_ Cosing Impression in the Desk.—Recognizing the Place and Work of Others.—Getting and Giving 
ue Cr 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS AUXILIARY TRAINING AGENCIES, 

Threefold Training Work in Every Sphere.—Enlistment, Jnstrvetion, and Drill,—Pulpit, School, and Gym- 
nasia,—Gain through Practice Methods.—Lo«s through ‘their Lack.—Ancient and Modern Illustrations of 

this.—Juyenile Missionary Societies,—Juvenile Temperance Societies.—Church Guilds. Pe Christian 

Bands.—Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.—Gain to the Workers the Primary Aim.—A 

Pastor’s Place in such Work,—Many Members, but One Body. 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN: ITS IMPORTANCE AND ITs DIFFICULTIES. 


Threefold Meaning of the Term “ Preaching.” —Preaching Possible in the Sunday-school Class.—Gain to 

Children from Pulpit Serm< n'zing.—Danger of their Neglect by the Preache:.—Impressibility ot Chil- 
dren.—The Children’s Cru ade.—Sepirate Services for Children.—Five-minute Sermons. Amigey of 
this Plan.—Modern Preachers to Chi Cron Prasehing to Caldren not an Easy Matter.—Its Influence on 
the Preacher.—Stimulus to Success in the Fact of the culties, 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN: 





ITS PRINCIPLES AND ITS METHODS. 


Hints to the Children's Preacher.—A Fresh, Strong Thought Essential in Every Sermon.—A Child’ 
Capacity for Great Thinking.—Need of an Obviously Fitting Text.—Of a Well-defined Outline . “Or 

Simplicity of Language.—Of Clearness of Statement.—Of Explicitness of Application.—How to 

for this Werk. —How io Seat the Hearers,—How to Secure their Co-work,—How to Guard Against ” ire 

someness.—Concluding Thoughts,—Christianity Unique in its Exaltation of Childhood. 





Those who have read “Teaching and Teachers” know that that treats specifi- 
cally the work of the Sunday-school teacher, The new book, “ Yale Lectures on the 
Sunday-School,” as will be seen from the above Table of Contents, and as is expressed 
in its sub-title, treats of “ the origin, mission, methods, and auxiliaries” of the Sunday- 
school. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an institution, 
and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church- 
work. The book will be ready about September 10, and will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of the price, $1.50, Canvassers are wanted for this and other books. 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is polished weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
Subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To thew subscribers, price (50 


'. 








CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of aschool unite in subscribi 
for a number cf copies, they can have the paper at the 
foliowing low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
jog depres med of both old and new together to be not 
less ve. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

subscribers, and balf price (63 cents) for new. 

he total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
see vemor ers and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
1 number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 
ut a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
wishes, upon renewing. ‘o form a larger one at & 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
yides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
&chool is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shal! be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
rof sapeee apeered, in the club is not less than the 
fall nu: r of teachers in the school. This does not 
vy deg every teacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
it t the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for atthe same time. Teachers belonging tothe 
household may be counted as ONE in making :uch 
@ stat mber of teachers in a pov For 
pels: If there are,se ven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
oe, the club subscription oeed not be for morethan 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “‘NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
# household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
a! additional epbacr pions by or for other members 

the household will be taken at the balf rate. 

FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 

ng @ club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
for less than ten copies formed on the 

ee School” plan (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘o one 
additional copy, free, for avery twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the indivi dual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the ererrance of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should ull go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a Jo nig of the teachers of a school get their 
Sat aol gu etn eons Sasi the popes wit 

rs m another, the 
be sent accordingly. ee sea eel 
Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
ae ae po aad eel eye | Leet aoe clu 1 
e@ number of co, enentities 
and she name of the school ahould be mentioned 4 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to ey re at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ing pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 

Changed should be careful to name not only the post. 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
toe cle be wubeocines her cal ce the niece aes, a 

. r es 

formed last year bY............cccccccsesees : =. bd tae 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted 
Peet rane nomore judicious anita 


made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
ee. A new subscriber is entitled to. the half race 


year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber 
the time paid for, unless by special request. Tea pen 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 


Seperation of the subscription. Renewals should 
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Enough copienst any 
0 copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam! cit, wil be 


sent free, upon application. 


wi x GREAT BRITAIN. 

essrs. er and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will recei be . 
acriptions for The Bunday Schoo ‘Himes (ihe pay ao 


Paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from P’ cc sub. 
scribers) at the following Tates — "_ 
mito4 copies, 10s. each,} 
83.6a, “ 


10 copies and upward: 738.6 ” 

To secure the above Fates for five or Tcnsenst 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they noni be 
sent nged anely the individual addresses, or in 

ibscribers, om _— mite 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 
1031 Walnut Street ; 
nae Street, Philadelphia, 


Citicura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED SoaP, 
n its marvellous oe ge of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
sebaceous Pande, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to copely. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Pre by the 
Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co,,\Boston, Mass. 
4@-Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackh chapped skin 
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Goes right to the heart of 


e : * 
Dirt and Filth 
Pearline makes everything as clean 
as possible, in less time, with less 
labor, with less wear and tear on 
yourself or the objects cleaned, and 
at less expense than oe else 
known. And this accounts for its 

SS wonderful growth and popularity. 
Used all over the United States. Every weman who does 
her own work will appreciate its wonderful aid by giving 
it one fair trial. Every woman who keeps a servant should 
supply that servant with PEARLINE—the result will 
be a better servant, better work and more of it, and a 
mistress better satisfied. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
are offering imitations which they claim to 
be Pearline, or “ the same as Pearline.” 
It’s false—they are not, and besides are 
dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, 


but sold by all good grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Beware 














ILBOR’S 
COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has uired much experience and 
care to enable the proprietor to combine 
the oil and Phosphates so that they would 
become thoroughly efficacious together, 
and he has the only recipe by which 
this can be accomplished. Another im- 

rtant advantage which the Pure Cod 
[iver Oil possesses prepared in this way, 
over the plain cod liver oil, is the tact 
that besides adding largely to its med- 
ical qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and sweet fora longer period 

than itcan be done in any 
other manner. This fact 
alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 

e phosphates did not also 
add vastly to the healing 

patience’ = or 

e ‘ect incorpora 
the Phosphates with the cod 





























FO liver oil has only been accom- 
R plished aA the. a of 
e mos’ ‘ect 

CONSUMPTION, 


rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produc- 
ed which, while it 
is so efficacious, is 
also a pal- 
— and plea» 
au = 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 

WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


Almost as palatable ascream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, become ay ‘ond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 


system, 
ESH BLOOD 
PLE VE, OUR IN. 


This Preperation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 
are its best recommendations, Be sure, as you velue your health, and get 
the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. ALEXR. B. IL 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, which will 
mailed free, §ar"Sold by all druggists..23 











NOW READY! For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


= IDAHO'S FLORAL WONDER x 


A beautiful perennial, and se distinct that Mr. Esxn E. Rexporp admits, “ I am not 
mum able to identify the plant.” Fancy, if you can, a mass of shapely leaf and bisom 
exhibiting for months the rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset. This is 

Mec, the plant! Is it not magnificent? Equally important, it resists extreme heat and 
id, capable of thriving any where, indoors and out—North, South, East or West. 

Sinee discovering it 3 years ago we have obtained many choice 

specimens which we now offer, postpaid,at 50e, ea. or 3 for $1.25. 
A smaller size, otherwise the same, at 4@e, ea. or 3 for $l. These 
are strong and stocky, and potted or setingthe open ground this 
fall will establish themselves at once. Elaborate in texture and 
coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Caring for itself! Lasting a life 
time! Never sporting or disappointing. You have in this the most 
exclusive and interesting plant extant. The grand specimen 
shown in sketch .will be warded to the private grounds of 


Mr. Harrison or Mr. Cleveland, 
“= as decided by a vote of our customers. All sons, the ladies 
too, are allowed one vote for each plant Pees sg ay ht this form 


of ballet; No. of votes. Name of Pr 
=Name and address of writer. Results of this unique campaign 
2, dress 
jor 



















esidential 
‘aphed | Nov, Ist. Ad in time, 
E LEWISTON SEED Oo. Lewiatom, Idaho. 
ference: The recent success of ‘‘West Test’’ in every State 
our Fall Catalogue for partieul 


Territery. 
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WORTH REPEATING | 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES, 
[By Cecil Frances Alexander.] 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man knows that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there, 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth,— 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun,— 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
‘ Her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves: 

So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 
Looked on the wondrous sight: 
Perchance the lion rae | 
Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not, 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car : 

ba ~f show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun, 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place, 
With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings 
Along the emblazoned wall, 


This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his goldensen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men, 


And had he not high honor— 
The hillside for a pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave? 





In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 
Before the J ape ape de 

And stand with glory wrapped around 
On the hills he never trod, ; 

And speak of the strife that won our life, 
With the Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 
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roperties of MAGEE’s EMULSION.—J. H. 


Frank W. Hennessy, Pawtucket, R, I., writes that 
ined 3344 pounds, and recovered his usual health, 

e use of MAGER’sS EMULSION. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the rement 











a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fittin As never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Mw NEMAN & cians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send your old Glasses by mail. 
We'll tiie coait nine from thew and send HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
Recomme: y ouse 

* balf-pound Ask your Grocer for # 


sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 





Set of cards free for stamp. 







su OULD FLL 


10 DAYS TRIAL FREE 


Watch is regular size, Li 
dies’ 14k. Dueber Go! 
+ ed, Movement a fine je 


cS (a) HA CARAT 





dress by 
stam, M refunded afte: ‘a den if not 
r 
tory. The BR. W. SEARS WATCH Co., 51-53-55 Dearbor® 
St., Chicago, IIL Reference: Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bank. 
a ce 





S"COCOANUT 


For PUDDINGS,PIESano CAKES. 
mn keepers. In pound and 


GOLD AND SILVER. [ 


For 25-cent postal note we will send a handsome 


- 


box containing, beautiful ore specimens from twenty 
different mines in Colorado. Address 


COLORADO SPECIMEN CO., Denver, Colo._ 








EALOUS MOTHERS, fruit: OPiner cnt | a 
dren, should send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, 


Coca ie 
Mass., for pamphlets (free) on rearing children. GREATAMERICAN 








HIRES’rRooOT BEER 


Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


IMPROVED 





‘or particu 
REA’ 








elicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 








troub! boiling, al ready. Put up in 1D 
we ‘cans mal STEP. rf WHITMAN ‘2 SON, 
inventors and Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


aa CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Writetothe 

KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Che*' 

nut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan_ 
bel ee 








CcooD NEWS 
TO LADIE 


Greatest Bargains ‘Sonct., 


ing Powder ond PREMIUMS. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pe 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
Sb ss Veesy St Now York: 3 ¥. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. FRE 





only manufacturers, 


. 


TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }ib sample. 


CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 








“wooo's”’ 
GENUINE SELEOTED 
SPICES. 











WANAMAKER’S. 


rea Se 

















s gone up another flight—to the third floor. 
Jura A= feing pat in and snore elevators. Four 
hardship to ge ere. 
new ran nS parlor Furnitare #6 feet by 240, with such 
= ik as the world cannot show elsewhere, 
a et varieties of Bedroom Suites. x for a good 
jece suite and $25 for another of feces. And 
spiece Swill be here in @ day or two) to §2000 for 
eee. Weare proud of that. 
2 Rvnat is true of Parlor and Bedroom Suites is true 
of all the category: The Dye wg home or the most 
n find its out ere. 
tox ori ital wer is price. Do you think us foolish 
ough not to have t at right? 
Our assortment of Brass Bedsteads is large and 
noice, and com rises the best English and American 
cho One of the rooms in the Furniture Section is 
we apart for the exhibition of samples. Price range, 
He to $275. Nothing scr imped or mean in quality or 
of even the cheapest. 
ass Cribs, $12.50 to $25. All Brass, $35. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
and fine Australian Wool. 

It isthe best Underwear made 

itis the most durable. 

TaCmiacl Mineliime limes cer 

it will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 


workmanshi 
White and 














It is a protection 


against 
colds, catarrh. rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
Manufactured in ull styles for Men. 
Women and Children 
leading merchants ( 


For sale by all 
italopue, with 


brermnareys 


prices; sent on ap] 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N, Y. 


Branch. 257 State St., Chicago. 


NSE 





sarees 


H 
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ERRIS BROS, Manutactarers, 








The BUYERS’ GUIDD is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor 
mation for all who pure 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUY HEB’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
111-114 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, DL 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer. Manufacturing Co. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 














5. on 
=— (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) New York. 
EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
ELLMUTH COLLEGE] London,Can. Catalogues, OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, ene E. N. English, Prin. HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB), Principal. 





END FOR CATALOGUE to the M. V. Insti- 
tute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both sexes. 


BE YOU LOOKING for a limited school 
with every branch of education personally 
supervised? Write St. Paul’s Hall, Salem, N, Y. 


1808 SPRUCE STREET. 
MISS SANFORD will reopen school Thursday, 
September 27, 1888, 











EST WALNUT ST. Boarding School for 
Girls, 4301 Walnut St., Phila, Re-opens Sept. 19, 
Miss J, TRAUTMANN. Prin, Catalogue on application, 


oe, GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J. Mrs. West- 
cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Circular on application. 


ETHLENHEM, Pennsylvania. BISHOP- 
THORPE, a boarding-school for girls Pre- 
pares for college, F. I. WALSH, Principal. 


AY biter INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA. 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 21,88. Miss Harrier L. DExTHR,Prin,. 


188 KIMBALL’S circular gives full information 

concerning her school for girls, in the delightful 

city of Worcester, Mass. Send for one, addressing 
Home School, Worcester, Mass. 

















RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
4 Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixteenth year begins September 24. 


T. GEORGE'S MALL for boys and young 
men, ST, GEORGH’S, MD. Prof. J.C. KINEAR, 
A.M,, Prin, Select, thorough, safe, $250 and $300. 


MESS, 5. GiBson's Family and Day 
w\ School for Young Ladies*and Little Girls, 2106 
Spruce St,, Phila, Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1888. 














CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 
RS. CADY’S school for Young Ladies. Prepares 
for Smith and Wellesley, and admits to Vassar by 
certificate. Circulars, Early application necessary. 





ORWALKH, Conn, Norwalk MilitaryInstitute. 

Thorough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 

charges. Superior buil Eg Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys, Boat-house. F.8. ROBERTS, Principal. 


MISS BARTLETT'S (formerty, Miss Note’s 


omeand Day Schoo 
for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 
will open Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application. 








arlington Seminary for yourg ladies, West 
, Chester,Pa. #th school year begins Sept.17. Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
location, nguages, music, drawing, paintiag, etc, 
$180 per year. Catalogues. Rk DARLINGTON, Ph.D, 





T. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
home school. For catalogues, address 
J. FRED SMITH, A.M., Principal. 


ORFOLK COLLEGE, for young ladies, Nor- 

folk, Va., opp. Old Point Comfort. First-class 

Northern college transplanted. DELIGHTFUL CLI- 
MATE FOR DELICATE GIRLS. For catalogue, address 
J, A. I, CASSEDY, B.S., Piincipal. 


OYLESTOWN (Pa.) SEMINARY. 

Both sexes. Located in the most beautiful and 
healthful part of thecountry. Thorough and complete 
classical and business education for ox. 

JOHN GOSMAN, Ph.D., Principal. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS. Liberal endowment, 
27 professors and assistants. 7 well-equipped labora- 
tories. Information sent on application. ~ 


FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business and for 
Princeton, Columbia, Yale,and Harvard. Backward 
boys taught rivately. Send for catalogués to the 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Prinéipal. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEKE. Boston, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Will re-open September 2, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
THE " VD WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Christian family school for boys. Sixteenth year 
begins Sept. 19. For catalogue. send to Capt. ED. N. 
KIRK TALCOTT. Morgan Park, Cook Co., [il. 


ENNINGTON SEMINARY, N.J., THOMAS 
HANLON, D.D., President. Commendeiby Dr. 
McCosh. Excels in health, discipline, home comforts, 
and scholarship; $250 covers all expenses and extras, 
butartand music. Beautiful and complete catalogue. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 



































Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and Hew't get 
them. Established 1862, 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


** Cleanfast” 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
cRY 9 
925 Broadway, New York. 
a By 2 West I4th St., 2 
1 we 109 State Street, Chicago. 
("49 West Street, Boston. 
aay~ Send for Price List. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


“roadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


fI.&J5. 
ARPET Busco ast eh tana se Fie 








TRADE MAREK. 














delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
Which are reliable in every way. 
SHOE, 
other spec alties, are. advertised fully every 
ot week in this paper. Read the ad. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 





For boys, Germantown, Philadelphia, Chartered 1887. 
Reop Sept. 20. Register sent on appicetion. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY “=™te02* 


Full course of study, improved buildings, free schoiar- 
ships, large library fund, healthful location, remark- 
able cheapness. Elegant new art & music building. 3 
departments, men, young women, & youths. Write for 
circularé particulars. DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., Pres. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 54th 
year. Buj dingsadmirable: grounds 
extensive; apparatus ample; teachers experienced ; 
thorough preparation for college & scientific schools, 
Certificate of D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M.., Princi- 

1, admits to Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Madison 

niversity 4 Wellesley, and to Amherst in the classics, 


RS. BR. G. WILLIAMS’S family school for 
young ladies and little girls,at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. The pupils have ascess to the collections in 
the Natural Sciences and the Fine Arts of Amherst 
College, with the privilege of drawing books from its 
library and of attending lectures given by its profes- 
sors, Terms for board and tuition, $350 per annum. 
The school year begins September 12, Circulars sent 
on application. 


NNSYLVANIA Xcavemy 
ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, PA. 27th year opens September 19. 
A METAR SOLE 
EES IN CIVIL ENC cK ’ 

— CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 

A thoroughly organized Frovatoiory Department. 
Circular of Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wiwew. 


Under care of the Synod of New York. Course of 
study equal to that of the best colleges. Scientific and 
Special courses, with classical preparatory depart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observa- 
tory— Museum and Art Ga .. Terms moderate, Ad- 
dress Puxe’t 4. W.COW. . LL. D,, Bimira, N. ¥, 

















most of Expression, Most thorough and ad- 
vanced school of oratory In the world, Endow- 
ment. Training in voice, body, and mind. Special 
advantages for ministers. See catalogue. Fall term 
begins Oct, 4. 8.8. Curry, Ph. D., 1536 Beacon 8t., Boston. 


R=. SCHOOL, Aubirndale, Mass. A 

‘wv family school of excellent advantages for a lim- 

ited number of girls, Principal’s certificate admits to 

Wellesley College. Seventh year basing October 4, 1888, 
. iss DELIA 'T, SMITH, Principal. 








Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 

1020 Pro: it Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Reopens September 27, 1888, College Preparation. 
MONTCOMERY TERRACE SCHOOL. 
MISS KRENNARD 





as Femoves her seminary for young Jadiesa and 
ittle gi to the beautiful ldcation, 1829 North 
Br Street, Reopens Sept. 19, ao Bice 





Oh nw. ACADEMY. BoarpiInea ScHOOL 
for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Extensive buildings, chapel, and gymnasium; large 
laygrounds. Military drill. Prepares for college or 
usiness, 1I8th year begins Sept. it Address, 
Rev. Dr. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Phila. 


OLLIDAYSBURG (PA.) SEMINARY. 

A home s«hooi for young ladies. Location un- 
rivaled {In uealthfalness and beauty. Special atten- 
tion paid to health, morals,and manners. Superior 
facilities for music and art. Students admitted to 
Wellesley on our certificate. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. R. S. HITCHCOCK, D.D. 


\ysten FEMALE SEMINARY, “oxo” 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Healthy @ beautiful 

location, The 34th annual session willopen Sept. 

5, 1888. Board and tuition, 6170.00. For cata: 
logues, apply to Miss Lerua 8. MCKE®, Principal. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, L"?S‘Y%; 


Ls les N. Y. 
23 miles from New York, overlooking Long Isiand Sound, 
An incorpornted academy for boys. Lnglish, 
classical, comnvrcial. Military organization under 
graduate of U. 8S. M. A. (West Point). Butidings, 
grounds, and general equip t unsurp l. Appiy to 
Geo. Bruce Cortelyou, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FORYOUNG LADIES 
Removed, in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to OconTz, the spacious country seat of Jay,CookE, 
will begin its thirty-ninth bod Wedn Beptem- 
ber 26. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School E92. Sepenarty County, Pa. 


neipals.. inetpals, 
Miss Frances FE, BENNETT, Miss M. L. BoNNEY, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. Miss H, A, DILLaYE. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
ara’ and 
vol fege for Ladies, it eschors * Pull Oonvene he 
ete add Se, Gymnastic Drill, 
pring Septe 17th. Catalan. $25  othmee 
" W, H. BANNISTER, A ML 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR 
LIFE ALMS’ 
PALMS’ 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
1712 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Fie coquitea, tot met 
The BES'T Eaulpped. ‘esi 


erything. Write for Circulars. 

a Year, for Young Men and ‘Boys. 

$500 School fits for College or Business. 
WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 

Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station. One of 
the best equiped and best managed schools. Every 
room has in it a steam radiator, and is completel 
furnished. Grounds (ten acre*) for foot-ball, base ball, 
athletics, etc. Gymnasium, refitted and heated by 
steam. est instruction. best care, best table. Special 
opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
Special private tutoring for backward boys, Superior 
Practical Business Department in Commercial course 
with Bank, Offices, Telegraphy, Short-band, pe- 
writing, etc. Morefully supplied with paratus than 
any other College Roe or Commercial school in the 

ustrated catalogue free, 


























United States, 


« ° ’ ~ i a eae 


— 
EDUCATIONAL. 


EST WALNUTSTREET SEMINARY for 

Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26, Is provided for 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, and 
Beperntory departments; alsoin music and art. ‘Mra. 


A KUTZ, 2045 Walnut Street, Philada. 


MRS. S. C. JACK’S 


Boarding and Day School. Freparatecy Sur any 
lege. Healthful and beautiful locality. Hazleton, 


T INDEN HALL (Moravian) SEMINARY, at 
4 LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa, 95th year. Offers a 
safe and comfortable school home, liberal course of 
study, pmarene® methods. eee Brace. 

Xev. H. BRICK ENSTEIN, principal, | 


Ty\HE PARK COLLEGIATE sCHOOL 
y (boys), 63 Kast 59th St., New York City, a select 
home and day school, offers superior advantages im 
preparation for colleges and scientific schools. 
ELMER E. PHILLIPS, M.A., Principal 


erman. Best advantages. Terms moderate. 

Fraulein Yuch, Hamelor, near Hanover, Gers 
many. Reference: President John Haton, exCommis+ 
sioner of Education, Marietta, Ohio, Address Mrs. 
Horace Eaton, Palmyra, New York. 


The Best School Perime, Crncoms and Fenpe 
porch RW INSM ATE ete Ota RPS 





























B2dYr, Students ed at 
C J R R BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


OF CURRY UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., offer unsurpassed Be ne | for 
Business or shorthand education. Over 1400 studenta 
last year. Also classical, scientific, normal, elecution, 
and music departments. Catalogues free, 

JAMES CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M., Pres. - 


EMORY. 


The Lotsettian School of Memory Traim 
ing. Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured, 

A universal method. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems, ‘ 
Taught by correspondence or in classes, 
Pros 08, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Hamme 

mond, the greet Specialist in Mind Diseases, 


as 
Greenleaf Thom m, theeminent Psycho. 
and others, sent post Free by _ 


Prof. A, LOISETTH, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“STAMMERING” 


And “Stuttering” Permanently Cured. 
Mr. John D, Wattles. Tub iisher of TheSundayeehast 
Times,and Mr, Geo. W. Childs, Proprietor of the Public 
Ledger, have seen some of my worst patients 
and after treatment. Write for 54page pamphlet 
taining references from those permanent cured, 
KF. S. HINSTON, Institate, N. 
and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 17. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604, 
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Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep thi 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 
OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
and,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 

our complete samp of 

paper representing over 850 
Sam: Ne sheets of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
H, H. CarTER & KaRFick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Ee. ask your stationer for 
Postage is 16s. per lh | Score sk ae 
c Do Your Own Printin 
= $3. mal x Press 08. 








oston Linen, 
Express often cheaper. CO., 178 to 184 
Press for cards. 





per 
$7 SH ie Fes 
eas, Disesure, and 


Ro ans 


T an 


per, 
Ganda ect 
2 stamps. 




















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merite as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands housekeepers, Your 
Grocer coe to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 288 N. 24 8t., Phila, Pa, 





LADIES! {rs |= 





CEDARINE Witine rocisn. 
Pindg frome cater srese, “Best in the werla, For sale 
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TOO EASY. 
Ki Cleanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 
Johente (indignantly)}—Humph! Sapolio! Give 
mea hard one. 
‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for ail cleaning purposes except the laun- 
. No.5. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 








BAXTER C. SWAN; 
MANUFACTURER OP 
CHURCH, HALL 
vt eye WORK 
of the 





A, PA., U. &, Ae 


Shaw, Applin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for catalogue. Boston. 














URCH A) MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON, 228.WAr 


NY.CITY, 


Braces FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 








Bx of moeine. Tron Damm hist 
jus. price- 
©. A. HAR ard Ye, Send fr i Phila., Pa. 


MACHO LANTERNS 2. 


Srhektan ce a te.’ rats Flibert St. PHILA. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
Satistacti ction guaran uaranteed,or nosale. Ee 

timate given 0} re nd descri 

logue farn M —_" |. 


A. J, WE! EN 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








































The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and 
also the golden text for each Sunday, All the lessons of the year are thus given in 
the one lesson-roll (size, 60 pages, 7X5 inches). It is printed in two colors, and is 
arranged to hang in the scholar’s room, When a week has passed by, the leaf for 
that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and takes its place back of the other leaves, 
The lesson roll takes the place of tlie lesson calendar of former years, and will be 
furnished at the following low prices: 

Single copy, ten cents; ten or more copies, eight cents each. Will be ready 
October 1. 





GOLDEN TEXTS, 18809. 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, will appreciate, is the roll of 
Golden Texts for 1889. There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and upon each page 
are three golden texts in large, clear type. The leaves are turned upon a brass bar, 
and the whole device is suspended by a colored cord. Printed in red and black, upon 
light blue paper. 
Fifty thousand copies of this roll are being made, and buyers have the advantage 
of the low prices which the making of so large a quantity affords, Mailed to any 
address upon receipt of price. Single copy, six cents; ten or more copies, five cents 
each, Will be ready October 1. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 

In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 

«Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. — The Christian Union, New York. 
We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from ry teacher in mn Mi ot will feel his work 


P. O. Box 1550. 
































Organization’ Ny ’ 
COMPAany. 


THE JaRvIs-CONKLIN MORTGAGE Trust 
ComPany, Kansas City, Mo., was estab. 
lished in 1876 and incorporated in 1836, 
This change did away with the instability 
of a partnership firm in which individuals 
are likely to drop out and strangers to the 
investors take their places. It also secured 
to investors the additional security of the 
stockholders’ liability, se that fonds are 
protected by 


Paid-up capital... .81,000,000.00 
Stockholders’ liability....... 1,000,000.00 
Surplus fand.......... 275,000.00 


Guaranty F und.......---$2,175,000.00 


It continued the business of a firm of the 
highest standing, and secured all the advan. 
tages of their wide and important connec 
tions. It has the further benefit of the ser. 
vices and experience of the members of the 
late firm as its own officers, 

The stockholders are large individual in 
‘vestors in real estate mortgages im the East 
and West, many of them being New England 
savings-banks and other public institutions 
and corporations of national repute, 

To LrvEsTora 
_ Offer 6 and 7 per cent guaranteed seal q. 
tate first mortgages. 

Six per cent debentures, secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate held in 
trust by The Mercantile Trust Company of 
New York. 

Also city, state, county, and school bends, 

Also acts as trustee and guardian, 

Will you visit our Eastern office or write 
to us about investing your capital? A de 
scriptive pamphlet free on application. 


=e LIN 


KANSAS CITY, Me, 


SaMUEL M. JaRvis, Pres. ROLAND R, ConELIN, Se 
Eastern Office: 239 Broadway, New York. 


SARE 


































df. J.B. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
Hew York Mang’r, BENRY DICKINSON, 319 Sroeewey 


THE KANSAS TRUST & BANKING CO. 


President, SENATOB INGALIS. 
O str REROSS ite 





and In 


187 Broadway, 





















































CHURCH GEND FOR CATALOGUE TO fear that our language may be thought oxtravagnar. witench in scope by read 4 this book. me is aby far i 
Wheeler Reflector We believe that a better book on the subject has never | best that has yet appeared, or is likel pear, gga 3" 
LIGHT (0., Boston. ap ‘ red, and thi at, if read ad and po pondered, it will open | this topic, and the orougniness for which | this calls HE Bart, Prost. 920.8 Morrxtt, Vi Vice Prest | 
Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 18th St. lara a the land. Ss AFE AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
We havve:thuup ts vartnus samen. to uocet the nests a 
McShane Bell” Foundry O f th k il large and small investors. ’ 
Finest Grade of Bells, ne copy of the book mailed, . -- $1.00 KANSAS INVESTMENT co., 
Send tot Price and Gatal & co. Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 Pie hs explanatory pampbiet sont fee op ’ 
~~ Baltinete Ma, Express charges propaid. Cutis, Banctay, me Morz: t 
Best quality for churches, chimes, 205, Chestnut St. a Eevounin 
BE . MUCKAYE BELL FOUNDIS, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. BD, 
VAN D & TIFT, Cincinnati, Ohie. | P, O, Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AR Mé ® ORTGASE 
ASK FOR T T eat Reducti the price . ranteed NESS COUNTY 
PR TER a GAMBLE’S VESET HE MIFF REE. Gr t Re mc peat a "Dated tn sous S tv. NESS GrTY. KAN. t 
pes. a n r samples, ~eente RAN! 
joc ABLE GLYCERINE. Apts ictorial sermon. Price, 5 per 100, us know your denominational con ect ~s anal oa i iad Be ston. ‘ 
tht CEREALINE C COOK BOOK, ARD & DEUMMOND, Now Yorn. MacCaLua & Co,, 237-9 Dock 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
con ning more nt 
toany one who will mention where tnisadverusement | « Amervons Bes Farm Weekly will bo sent AT TOPEKA, KANSAS MCINTOSH & MYGATT, I 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, te 10 weeks for 25 cents. it. ; r z Bankers - - - Denver, Colorado. h 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, I THE GEO. W. CRANE PUBLISHING CO. | Investment securities for non-residents. Particulst 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, New York. attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. . 
ainouse " The til t atte. B. kaponatethe Offer sound end aafe securities bearing 7% interest. y 
FITTIN ns ‘Ving a iar or sma. nt of mone 
White, Dreas SHIRT &% MAIS e Illustrator used by every S. 8. teacher, super- for profitable voumnens will be benefited by pe f Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. e 
— ald G00. unlaundried, or 75¢.laundried intendent, primary teacher, ,clergy man, andatten t ing to them. You HAVE LIVED AN D wo N. 
ogue free, THE SHIRT FACTORY, upon young people: smeetin cents & copy ; 60 cents For example of its operation address the Compas v 
bree? North 8th &t., Philadelphia, Pa. ayear. T. J. RROW, Minneapolis, Minn. si wines Pout te tn C+) 2 ess the 
FREE touth-wock Wf Pants are cut trom, inck “OXFORD” AMERICAN T, B, SWEET, Pres, GEO, M, NOBLE, Vice Pre e 
are cut from, inclu: 
isa sae nee Cue Buse: |_| Teachers’ Hines, |FIRE INSURANCE CO. Kansas Loan & Trust Co, : 
NTS OO,, 16 Summer St, T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East I7th St., N.Y, | 2¢#am¢ ai Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | paiaup Capital, 0000 7% First Mortgages. 69 
ANY BOOK! yo BR >. BNOX & CO. HE A i 1 t , 150 Nassed 
PALMER, tCONNINGHAM,& & (0, Send 2 stamps for FREE!! | J invastMEnT BANE EAS end LoaN aGEnts, | Tat, New York, offer entraordinary inducemesi 
nS The ADJUSTABLE K Cu PvE for school and TOPEK. NSA in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. ol 
ruiLaD sl Daur ra. Neat, cheap, self-sealing, Add Negotiators of KANSAS FIRST MORTGAGES, | Assets, October 1, 1587, $1,883,909.72, Send for ful 
Bend 2 cents for i) RP. VAN » 116 Nassau St., N. Bee large advertisement next week. and references. ¥ 
—— 
‘Ths Guntay Sthess Tienes intents to aden only eoveeteeonse tne vse Rat gene a Spedveriosmen: of a party net in geod standing be inadvertently inserted, « 
‘will refund Re iiay lose thereny. ir 
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